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Discover the military careers of the South’s bravest 
sons With... 


S THE 
EDER AT E The Confederate General 
GENER. AL Immerse yourself in the unique story of every man l 


who ever stitched a Southern star to his collar. The 
famous. The infamous. The mighty. The might- 
have-beens. Brilliant strategists. Blundering fools. 
These were the sons of the South. Gentlemen, 
scholars and scoundrels whose legend and lore 
have held the hearts and minds of Americans for 
over a century. 


Novice Civil War students and veteran 
scholars will spend hours being inspired by 
the uplifting lives of these men for whom 
honor mattered more than glory. 


All425 Confederate generals ride again in 

these six handsome 8 1/8” by 10 7/8” 

volumes, each individual’s story and 

military fortune superbly documented by 
%. prominent historians. 


Look into the faces of the Confederate’s 
best, gazing back from hundreds of rare, 
period photographs. Many of these photos, 
taken from public and private collections across 
the country, appear here for the first time in print. Each is credited to its source. And each tells 
a story of its own. 


Indulge your fascination with the military masterminds of the Civil War. Destiny forced them to 
choose between North and South. Reputation and valor made them generals. Fate brought them 
to victory, defeat and death. 


And in The Confederate General, their spirits live forever in your imagination. 


Examine Volume I of The Confederate General for 15 days at ABSOLUTELY NO CHARGE. If you 
keep the compelling first volume, pay the invoice for $29.95 (plus shipping and handling) and 
you will receive future volumes, about one every other month. 


So order now. 
No other period of American history captures the imagination like the War Between the States. 


Now, you can discover, again and again, why the Civil War — both tragic and irresistably 
romantic — still grips our hearts and minds. 


The National Historical Society 


P.O. BOX 975, HICKSVILLE, NY 11802 
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: YES, I'd like to examine Volume I in The Confederate General series. 
i Please send it to me for a 15-day FREE examination. If I decide to keep 
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it, I will pay just $29.95 plus shipping and handling. Subsequent 
volumes will follow every 8 to 10 weeks under the same terms. 
Applicable sales tax will be added. 

FOR FASTER SERVICE CALL 1-800-233-8600 
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ADDRESS 


The 
Adventure 
of the 
American 
Past 


COVER 


During the spring 
of 1942 America 
still reeled from a 
chain of Japanese 
victories extending 
from Pearl Harbor 
to the Philippines. 
Then, in April, the 
nation was 
electrified by news 
that a force of Army 
Air Corps bombers 
under Lieutenant 
Colonel James 
Doolittle had 
carried the war to 
the Japanese 
homeland, striking 
industrial targets 
in Tokyo and other 
major cities. Keith 
Ferris’s painting 
depicts one of these 
B-25s, the “Hari 
Karier,” piloted by 
Captain C. Ross 
Greening, during 
its action-filled run 
over Tokyo and 
Yokohama. An 
article on the 
daring raid, based 
on interviews with 
many of the 
participants, begins 
on page 28. 


OIL PAINTING “TOKYO RAID 1942” 
BY KEITH FERRIS, REPRODUCED 
COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL AIR 
AND SPACE MUSEUM, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. GIFT OF JAMES 
H. DOOLITTLE, GENERAL USAF 


(RETIRED). 
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2G Against All Odds 


Led by legendary flier Jimmy Doolittle, sixteen U.S. Army B-25 bombers broke 
through Japanese defenses on April 18, 1942 to strike Tokyo and other cities in broad 
daylight. The daring raid stunned Japan, lifted American morale, and signaled a new 
course for the Pacific War. 


by Edward Oxford 


44 Ghost from the Depths 


More than two centuries after being scuttled in New York’s Lake George during the 
French and Indian War, the oldest intact war vessel yet found in the Western 
Hemisphere comes to light. 

by Russell Bellico 


5 O Alaska’s New Deal Colonists 


Hopes and enthusiasm ran high when a thousand government-sponsored farmers from 
the Midwest settled Alaska’s fertile Matanuska Valley in 1935. But the reality turned 
out to be something less than the dream. 

by Annie Alpert 


5 4 “Under an Evil Hand” 


The largest witch hunt in American history gripped Salem, Massachusetts in 1692. 
Before the mass hysteria was finally brought under control, nineteen innocent people 
had been executed and more than a hundred others convicted of or charged with 
practicing witchcraft. 

by Larry Gragg 
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Pearl Harbor Issue 
Outstanding 


Read your November/December 1991 
issue from end to end. If I could have 
been editor of just one issue of one 
magazine, this issue would have been 
it. It will stand out among the all-time 
outstanding publications. 
Herschel Whittington 
Midland, Texas 


Eight or Nine Battleships 
at Pearl? 
Tread with great interest “One Sunday 
in December” by Edward Oxford in 
your November/December 1991 issue. 
I am a bit confused by one of the 
statements therein. On page 40 the 
text states that eight battleships 
were in port on December 7, 1941. 
However, the chart on page 43 shows 
nine, namely the Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Oklahoma, California, and 
Pennsylvania. Can you clear up this 
point? 
George S.Schmitt 
Syracuse, New York 


The USS Utah, commissioned in 
1911, was no longer classified as a 
battleship in 1941. Under the terms of 
the 1922 Washington Naval Treaty 
she had been converted for use as a 
mobile target during the early 1930s. 
Designated AG-16, she thereafter 
served as a practice target for 
bombers and submarines and as a 
gunnery training ship until sunk by 
Japanese aerial torpedoes on Dec- 
ember 7. 


Good, Lucid, and Readable 


A comment on author Edward Oxford: 
good, lucid and readable! One of his 

articles takes the place of several 
books on whatever subject he writes. 

Imogene Vaughn 

Washington, Iowa 


Wake’s Islets named 100 
Years Before Battle 

Your grand magazine has been one of 
the joys of my life—and I have read 


every issue from cover to cover. 
In Colonel Arthur A. Poindexter’s 


fine article “Our Last Hurrah on 
Wake” [January/February 1992 issue] 
I found the footnote on page 64 of spe- 
cial interest. It states that “Wake 
Atoll includes Wake Island proper 
and two islets—Wilkes . . . and Peale.” 

A few years ago I researched the 
life of the great American artist 
Charles Willson Peale, as well as the 
lives of his artistic family. I recall 
that Titian Peale, one of Charles’s 
sons, had accompanied an expedition 
led by Navy Lieutenant Charles 
Wilkes, from August 1838 to June 
1842. 

The explorers sighted the conti- 
nent of Antarctica south of Australia, 
confirming its existence, and after 
months of additional hardships ar- 
rived at Wake Island about New 
Year’s Day 1842. How fitting then 
that Wake’s two islets should be 
named for Titian Peale and Charles 
Wilkes. Also the great northeast land 
mass of Australia was named Wilkes 
Land. Of the six ships in the begin- 
ning, only two were left by expedi- 
tion’s end. 

The last thing that Colonel Poin- 
dexter and his Marines would be 
thinking of in 1941 would be why 
Wake’s two islets were named Wilkes 
and Peale—just one hundred years 
before. The legendary bravery of the 
Marines was fully told in Poin- 
dexter’s story. 

Margaret A. Bassler 
Columbia, Maryland 


Editor’s Note: The portfolio “The 
First Americans,” appearing in the 
January/February issue, contained a 
typographical error. A sentence in the 
introduction on page 50, adapted 
from William H. Goetzmann’s book 
text, should have noted that “no mat- 
ter how theatrical and wildly unreal- 
istic some of the pictures were, they 
seemed to recall a lost innocence. . . .” 
We regret this error. 


The editors welcome comments from 
our readers. While we endeavor to 
publish a representative sampling of 
correspondence, we regret that limited 
space prevents us from printing every 
letter. Address correspondence to 
“Mailbox,” American History Illus- 
trated, Box 8200, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania 17105. x 
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*543. Terrorists 

shatter a writer’s 

world in this 

novel. 

Hardcover: $19.95 
QPB: $9.95 


561. A rare 
glimpse into a 
late-18th-century 
New England 
woman's life. 


QPB: $10.95 


THE 
OXFORD 
DICTIQNARY 

Oh 


*482. This latest 
edition of the famous 
dictionary has 40,000 


memorable quotations. 


Hardcover: $45 
QPB: $18.95 


532. King con- 
tinues his epic 
series in the quest 
to learn the secrets 
of the Dark Tower. 


QPB: $12.95 


memoras or 


r one 


worrie wan 


365. An abridg- 
ment of Churchill's 
Nobel Prize-win- 
ning ‘history of the 
Second World War. 


QPB: $15.95 


441. This all-in- 
one guide to home- 
based business is 
loaded with valu- 
able information. 


QPB: $12.95 
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185. A decade’s worth of 


Life in Hell cartoon 


strips—by the creator of 


The Simpsons.™ 
QPB: $12.95 


629. This new bi- 
ography of Mikhail 
Gorbachev is 
“wonderfully 
illuminating” 
—Kirkus Reviews. 


QPB: $11.95 


Ths Colossus 
of Maroussi 


Or Commitments. 


Harold looked for the small print but couldn't find any. 
Though he did discover a new strain of bacteria. 


3 books, 3 bucks. 
No commitment. No kidding. 


You won't need a magnifying glass to see how great 
this offer is. Just choose 3 books from this page for only 
$3, plus shipping and handling, and you never have to 
buy another book from us again. 

As a member, you'll receive the QPB Review about 
every 31/2 weeks (15 times a year). It lists our latest book 
offerings—an unusual selection of softcover books priced 
up to 60% less than their hardcover counterparts. And 
every QPB book you buy, after this introductory offer, 
will earn you Bonus Points that you can trade for free 
books— you pay just shipping and handling. 

So join QPB today. And you'll discover a wide range 
of great books—and not one bit of small print. 


ith QPB, There Are No Hidden Costs 


“alt te 

PETER MAYLE 
674. Peter Mayle 
and his wife dis- 
cover the charms, 
and idiosyncrasies 
of Provence. 


QPB: $8.95 


*471. McPherson. 
looks at the impact the 
Civil War and Lincoln 
had on America. 


Hardcover: $17.95 
QPB: $8.95 


“mwi 
Brentosaurus 


 Yadlections in aural Hry 


*552. Delightful 
essays by the 
author of 
Wonderful Life. 
Hardcover: $22.95 
QPB: $11.95 


325. The classic 
story of how the 
Indians lost the 

West. 


QPB: $12.95 


| The EE o 
| Our Characte: 


Shelby Steele 


199. “An impor- 
tant chronicle of 
the politics of 
racism” —Los 


Angeles Times. 


QPB: $8.95 


UTE NNN 


Ce ey 
DANGEROUS 
WOMAN 


*418. Obsessions, 
loneliness and rage 
lead a disturbed 
woman to madness 
and murder. 
Hardcover: $19.95 
QPB: $9.95 


*137. The “OED of 
slang” is filled with fun 
and educational facts 
about 20th-century 
slang words and phrases. 
Hardcover: $35 
QPB: $16.95 


UNDAYS AT 
@ MOOSEWOOD 
RESTAURANT 


310. The latest 
cookbook from the 
legendary restaurant, 
featuring superb 
vegetarian cookery. 


QPB: $15.95 


421. A Henry Miller 109. A special QPB trio: *533, Milan 
QPB Original: The Elements of Editing; Kundera’s latest tri- 
Tropic of Cancer, The Elements of Style; umph is a cerebral, 
Black Spring and The The Elements of Grammar. sensual, amusing 
Colossus of Maroussi. (3-volume set) and erotic novel. 
(3-in-1 vol.) QPB: $10.95 Hardcover: $21.95 
QPB: $12.95 QPB: $10.95 


How QPB Membership Works. 
Selection: Each QPB Review lists a new Selection. If you want it, do nothing 
—it will be shipped automatically. If you want another book or no book 
at all, complete the Reply Form always enclosed and return it by the speci- 
fied date. (A shipping and handling charge is added to each shipment. ) 
Return Privilege: If the QPB Review is delayed and you receive the Selec- 
tion without having had 10 days to notify us, you may return it for credit. 
Cancellations: You may cancel membership at any time by notifying 
QPB. We may cancel your membership if you elect not to buy at least 
one book in any six-month period. 


Send me my 3 books for 3 bucks. 


Quality Paperback Book Club® Camp Hill, PA 17012-0001 


Please enroll me in QPB and send me the 3 choices I’ve listed below, billing me 
only $1 each, plus shipping and handling charges. I understand that I am not 

required to buy another book. You will send me the QPB Review (if my account 
is in good standing) for at least six months. 
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2-16 
® 
QP ne Name (Please print clearly) _(QB250-3-0 
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City State Zip 
Prices are generally higher in Canada. © 1992 Quality Paperback Book Club. All orders subject to approval. 


` We plan 


to lose money 
on this offer. 


Get a 10-Coin Set of 
Original 1859-1909 Indian 
Head Pennies for just 


$24.50 


Why are we running this 
expensive ad offering ten 
different dates of historic Indian 
Head pennies at such an 
irresistible price? Because 
we’re in business for the long 
term — we figure that even if 
our introductory offers lose 
money, we’ll acquire satisfied 
new customers. And once 
you're acquainted with the way 
we do business — our strict 
grading, prompt delivery and 
personalized service — we 
hope you’ ll want to continue 
with us. 


Here’s the offer: 

While supplies last, well sell 
new customers an 10-coin set of 
the last Indian Head pennies, 
1859-1909, for just $24.50. And 
we’ ll include a FREE DIS- 
PLAY ALBUM. The coins are 
Good to Fine quality. 1 set, 
$24.50. 3 sets, $72. 5 sets, 
$115. 10 sets, $225. 20 sets, 
$435. Order #10953. To order 
by credit card, call toll-free 
1-800-451-4463. Or send your 
check or money order to: 
International Coins & Currency, 
Inc., 11 E. State St., Box 218, 
Dept. #2269, Montpelier, 
Vermont 05601. Add just $2 
for postage. Your 100% 
satisfaction is guaranteed: 
30-day home examination. 


Serving collectors for 17 years. 


History Today 


Westinghouse Restores 
Pearl Harbor Radar 


As part of its effort to commemorate 
the role that Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation played in development of 
the Radio Detection and Ranging 
(RADAR) system that picked up the 
Japanese attack force approaching 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, 
the company-sponsored Historical 
Electronics Museum in Linthicum, 
Maryland has restored an SCR-270 
mobile radar unit similar to the one 
employed at Opana Station on Oahu. 
In 1990 the museum received a dona- 
tion of two SCR-270 antenna trailers 
that the University of Saskatchewan 
in Saskatoon, Canada had been using 
for research on the aurora borealis 
(northern lights). One of the anten- 
nas was restored in time for the fifti- 
eth anniversary commemoration in 
December; work on the second will be 
completed this year. 

Westinghouse designed and built 
the prototype for the SCR-270 during 
the 1930s and in 1940 received a con- 
tract to build seventy-three of the mo- 
bile units and twenty-one fixed-site 
versions (SCR-271s). By December 
1941, 112 radars had been shipped 
from Westinghouse’s Baltimore plant. 
Although human error prevented the 
Opana radar from giving warning to 
the U.S. at Pearl Harbor, the system 
functioned perfectly and proved a 
strong defensive tool throughout the 
remainder of the war. 

For more information contact the 
Historical Electronics Museum, 920 
Elkridge Landing Road, Linthicum, 
Maryland 21090; 301-765-2345. 


Walt Whitman Centenary 


A major celebration honoring Walt 
Whitman, one of America’s greatest 
and most original poets, will be held 
throughout the New York City area 
during a ten-week period beginning 
on March 26, the centenary of his 
death, and extending to the May 31st 
anniversary of his 1819 birth. En- 
titled “Democracy’s Poet: A Walt Whit- 
man Celebration,” the unusual coop- 
erative venture undertaken by eleven 
metropolitan cultural institutions 
will feature more than fifty events, 
including marathon readings, exhibi- 
tions, performances, concerts, sym- 
posia, walking tours, and workshops. 
A partial list of organizing institu- 
tions includes the Academy of Amer- 
ican Poets, the Brooklyn Historical 
Society, the Mercantile Library of 
New York, the Museum of the City of 
New York, the National Park Service, 
the South Street Seaport Museum, 
and the Walt Whitman Birthplace As- 
sociation. 

Born in West Hills, Long Island, 
Whitman spent much of his life in 
Brooklyn and Manhattan. In 1855 he 
published the first of nine continu- 
ously revised and reorganized edi- 
tions of a then-controversial collec- 
tion of poems entitled Leaves of 
Grass. During the Civil War Whit- 
man helped to care for wounded sol- 
diers in Washington, D.C. hospitals. 
Never able to make a living from his 
poetry, he worked at a number of jobs 
before suffering a paralytic stroke in 
1864 that left him an invalid relying 
on the gifts of supporters. Gathering 
increasing fame with the passing 


A GOOD DAY TO DIE 

On June 25, 1876, Custer led his troops to death. 
This film produced by Custer historians John Gray 
and Robert Utley takes us to the battlefield and 
recreates that fateful day. Riveting! 


#4260 Approx. 60 mins. $29.98 


CUSTER'S 
LAST 
TROOPER 


This brilliant and thrilling 
re-enactment depicts the 
drama, suspense, and vio- 
lence of Little Big Horn. 

: Watch as history unfolds 
before your eyes! Shot on location. 


#3478 Approx. 60 mins. $29.98 


THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN SET 


This unique and fascinating set captures the truth 
and spirit of Geronimo and Crazy Horse, two 
legendary Indian warriors. Follow Geronimo (an 
Apache medicine man) and his people through the 
struggles they faced during the settling of the 


frontier. In volume two, Crazy Horse and the Sioux tribe of 


South Dakota come to life. 
#4293 2 Volumes $39.98 


ECHOES OF THE BLUE & GRAY 


This unique video series contains actual early 20th century 
newsreel film footage featuring the surviving veterans of the 
American Civil War. Return to an era 
long past and relive the famous 
reunions of Gettysburg 1913, 
Vicksburg 1917, Gettysburg 1938, the 
final Confederate Reunion and more. 
A must for any collector! 


#4257 2 Volumes $59.98 


IWILL FIGHT 
NO MORE 
FOREVER 


SPLENDID LITT: LE W. 


: ‘ini | footage Moet! 
syst film utilizing rea iscovered "lost film 
The ae War of 1898. This recently ro Blue & Gray 


Featuring: Teddy * 
i mpaign for Santiago, an 1 ~ 

oe A al ie hatile for a Hill, Uni 

Yad Confederate veterans, and much more: 


#5163 Approx. 55 mins. $29.98 


PROUDLY WE HAIL 


This historical review of the major American wars begins with 
the Revolution. Robert Stack also takes us through the Civil, 
WWI, WWII, Korea, and Vietnam wars, describing the battles 
and peace that followed with remarkable archival footage and 
re-enactments of major historical American conflicts. 


#4298 Approx. 50 mins. $19.98 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN SET 


This 2-volume set reveals the man behind the myth with a 
riveting documentary on his life and a collection of his most 
famous speeches. Includes the following materials from his 
political career: The Emancipation Proclamation, The 
Gettysburg Address and more. 


#4168 2-volumes $39.98 


ON VIDEO 


VICTORY AT SEA 


The drama of WWII's exciting war at sea is brilliantly detailed 
in this award-winning historical epic. The entire 6-volume set 
contains over 12 hours of action covering the unique phases of 
the American and Allied naval operation. By ordering the entire 
set, you save over $100 from various TV offers! 


#2487 6-Volumes $149.98 


THE BATTLE OF CEDAR CREEK 


(BOOK & VIDEO) 


Before dawn on October 19, 1864, the Confederate Army 
unleashed one of the most vicious and successful surprise 
attacks of the Civil War. This special collection takes you 
back to that day with re-enactment footage, maps, period 
photographs, and drawing. 


#4996 Book & Video Approx. 48 mins. $29.98 


THE BATTLE OF CHICAMAUGA 


In September, 1863, the Civil War Battle of Chicamauga 
proved to be one of the fiercest engagements in history. 
Over 34,000 casualties would be suffered by both sides. 
Now you can relive those fierce moments that changed 
America forever with this video document on the battle. 


#4408 Approx. 60 mins. $29.98 


SCHWARZKOPF: HOW 
THE WAR WAS WON 


Commemorate the end of the war with 
this very animated and informative 
account of the war by the General. 
Presented by Peter Jennings this video 
is further supplemented with an 
analytic view of the briefing by 
Jennings and resident military analysts 
Tony Cordesman and Lt. General 
Bernard E. Trainor. Contains the now 
famous military briefing in its entirety. 


#4256 Approx. 75 mins. $19.98 


FOR FASTER SERVICE, CALL OUR 24-HOUR, TOLL-FREE HOTLINE; 
1-800-338-7710, ext., AH 203 


TARGET PEARL HARBOR 


This video commemorates the 116 
minutes that changed America 
forever--the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor. Features captured Jap- 

anese war film that puts you into 

the cockpits of attacking fighter 

planes. 


#5038 Approx. 70 mins. $19.98 


U.S.S. ARIZONA 


The history of the Arizona--from 
its beginning to current footage of 


an interview with the Japanese dive bomber who 
dropped the first bomb on the Arizona. Gripping! 


#5164 Approx. 55 mins. $29.98 


THE PLOT TO KILL JFK: 
RUSH TO JUDGMENT 


The assassination of John F. Kennedy has been 
wrapped in conspiracy, oriented theories and 
undertones ever since the act was undertaken by 
Lee Harvey Oswald in 1963. This film explores the 
theories of lawyer Mark Lane and provides, better 
than any other document, a basis for further exploration. 


#2361 Approx. 99 mins. $29.98 


The Nuremberg Ty; 
erg Trials, a theatrical tra; 

WWI deta the facts of the remains eect and five 

-A grisly portrait. ning Nazis after 


ne Approx. 67 mins. $29.98 
AZI CON 
ek CENTRATION 


This is the offici 

l record 
photograph n of the d 
May oft ed by Allied fo 
rials. WARNING: Graphi > l 
#4297 Approx. 7 phic and disturbing scenes. 


mins. $29.98 
THIS IS 
KOREA 


The only color video made of the Korean War. Directed by 
John Ford, this contains footage of rare aircraft action and is 
considered one of the best videos on the Korean War. 


#4329 Approx. 60 mins. $29.98 


THE 
FIGHTING LADY 


The outstanding story of the U.S.S. 
Yorktown, The Fighting Lady. This carrier 
fought in numerous battles including 
Midway, Guadalcanal, Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa. Features some of the best gun 

camera action ever recorded by Navy 

pilots in WWII. Filmed in color. 


#3589 Approx. 60 mins. $29.98 


Send check or money order (no cash) to: 
FUSION VIDEO, 17311 Fusion Way Dept. AH 203 
Country Club Hills, IL 60478 
1-800-338-7710, ext. AH 203, Inside IL 708-799-1997 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY, STATE, ZIP 
ITEM NUMBERS 


VISA / MASTERCARD NO. EXP. DATE 


AUTHORIZED SIGNATURE OF CARDHOLDER 


“Canadian order: $9.95 VIDEOCASSETTE SUB-TOTAL: 
shipping & handling. R 
*All other foreign countries: 
$19.95 for surface mail. 


SHIPPING & HANDLING: $4.50 * 


*Or $29.95 air mail for 
shipping and handling. TOTAL AMOUNT: $ 


Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 
FUSION VIDEO IS A DIVISION OF FUSION INDUSTRIES, LTD. 1Y33 


her lying at the bottom of Pearl Harbor. Features EN 


years, Whitman continued to publish 
poems and essays until his death in 
Camden, New Jersey at the age of 
seventy-three. 

For more information on centenary 
events, contact The Museum of the 
City of New York, Fifth Avenue at 
103rd Street, New York City 10029; 
212-534-1672 (extension 206). 


AA Co-founder’s House 
Restored 


The unpretentious Akron, Ohio home 
of Dr. Robert Holbrook Smith, com- 
monly known as Doctor Bob, who 
along with Bill Wilson created Alco- 
holics Anonymous (AA) in 1935, is 
being restored to its Depression- 
years appearance by the Founders 
Foundation, a group formed specifi- 
cally to promote and raise funds for 
the project, with the assistance of 
Smith family members. A National 
Historic Landmark and a State 
Historic Site that opened to the pub- 
lic in 1985, the World War I-era house 
has been visited by many who have 
traveled there simply to have a cup of 
coffee in the kitchen of the house 
where Dr. Bob and Wilson launched 
the program in a effort to keep each 
other sober. Although it got off to a 
slow start, AA gradually grew into an 
international organization guided by 
“Twelve Traditions” that have helped 
countless individuals achieve and 
maintain sobriety. 

For more information contact the 
Dr. Bob House, 855 Ardmore Avenue, 
Akron, Ohio 44309; 216-864-1935. 
[Information provided by Candace Hutton.] 


Columbian Legacy 
Explored 


Two of the many programs exploring 
the ramifications of Christopher 
Columbus’s fifteenth-century voyages 
are taking very different approaches 
to the subject. 

Bucknell University in Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania is sponsoring a two- 
year series of lectures, workshops, 
and conferences focusing on religious 
questions surrounding the Colum- 
bian legacy, as raised by cultural his- 
torians, social scientists, environ- 
mentalists, and Native Americans. 
Topics to be considered include the 
European influence on various re- 
gions of this hemisphere, the en- 
counter between Native American 
and European American religious vi- 
sions, and contemporary perspectives 


and issues facing Native Americans. 
For more information contact John A. 
Grim, Religion Department, Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 
17837; 717-524-1205. 

The Center for Great Plains 
Studies at the University of Nebras- 
ka in Lincoln is sponsoring “Ex- 
ploring the Great Plains: Continuing 
the Columbian Legacy,” a symposium 
on April 8-10 that will examine the 
idea of exploration in its broadest 
sense. In addition to featuring tradi- 
tional topics such as explorers in the 
era of imperial rivalry and later ex- 
ploration by adventurers, artists, fur 
traders, and surveyors, the sympo- 
sium will treat such subjects as the 
Native Americans’ discovery of and 
adaptation to the Great Plains; liter- 
ary discoverers, travel writers, and 
diarists; botanical discoveries; and 
the discovery of Great Plains poten- 
tial. For more information contact 
Gary E. Moulton, Center for Great 
Plains Studies, 1213 Oldfather Hall, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
68588-0314; 402-472-3082. 


Fort Fisher Receives State 
Funds 

The North Carolina state legislature 
has allocated $250,000 toward build- 
ing a protective revetment to halt 
coastal erosion threatening Fort 
Fisher, site of an important civil War 
engagement [see page 12 in May/- 
June 1991 issue]. The federal govern- 
ment agreed to pay half the cost of 
the multimillion-dollar project, pro- 
vided that the state supply the bal- 
ance. While the $250,000 is “an im- 
portant first step,” according to the 
project director for the North Caro- 
lina Committee To Save Fort Fisher, 
“supporters of Fort Fisher must re- 
double their efforts to ensure the 
North Carolina General Assembly 
follows through in the subsequent 
1992-93 budget and targets state 
funding for annual construction of 
the revetment.” 


“Lost Squadron” Still Lost 


Undersea explorers searching for 
Spanish treasure thought that they 
had solved the mystery of the widely 
publicized “Lost Squadron” when 
they found the wrecks of five U.S. 
Navy TBM Avengers on the bottom of 
the Atlantic near the missing planes’ 
home base of Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. Investigation by the Navy, 


however, has determined that the 
torpedo bombers were not part of the 
ill-fated Flight 19 that vanished in 
the reputed “Bermuda Triangle” 
while on a routine training flight on 
December 5, 1945. 

The crew of the exploration vessel 
Deep Sea located the aircraft about 
ten miles offshore in 750 feet of 
water. One of the planes coinciden- 
tally bore the identification number 
28, the same tail marking carried by 
the “Lost Squadron’s” lead plane, pi- 
loted by Lieutenant Charles Taylor. 
Navy practice during World War II, 
however, was to recycle the numbers 
of wrecked and lost aircraft, and in- 
vestigators determined that the five 
newly discovered planes were older- 
type Avengers that crashed on train- 
ing flights between 1943 and 1945. 
During the war the Navy lost 140 
Avengers in accidents between Fort 
Lauderdale and the Bahamas. 


New Jersey Coastal 
Heritage Trail Project 
After four years of study, planning, 
and public meetings, the New Jersey 
Coastal Heritage Trail—a coopera- 
tive venture by the state and the 
National Park Service—will move a 
step closer to reality this fall by a 
demonstration trail route focusing on 
the maritime history of the South 
Jersey shore. 

The trail, authorized by Congress 
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genuine brass nameplate for 
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The locomotive travels on the 
4-6-2 wheel configuration that 
was the hallmark of “Pacific” 
type locomotives. 


A look inside the engineer’s The smokestack juts forth 
cab reveals amazing detail. \ from the smokebox, and the 
a ~ polished brass bell heralds the 
arrival of the train. 


The distinctive golden crescent 
moon gleams brightly. 
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An authentically detailed, handcrafted HO-scale model. Franklin Mint Precision Models Please mail by 
Precision-cast in gleaming metal and polished brass. Franklin Center, PA 19091 April 30, 1992. 


Please send me the “Crescent Limited,” a fully 


It was introduced in 1925 with the bold claim, “There is no 
finer train...” The “Crescent Limited,” a powerful locomotive 
created to pull the first premium-fare, all-Pullman deluxe 
train. When all other locomotives were black, this unique 
beauty was gleaming “Virginia Green,” with rich burnished 
red trim. Emblazoned with a brilliant golden moon and stars 
logo and golden striping. 

Now, Franklin Mint Precision Models re-creates the 
“Crescent Limited” in its premiere motorized HO-scale 
replica. Precision-crafted from over 100 components with no 
detail overlooked — from the authentic colors to the gleaming 
brass bell... to the coal-filled tender. Created from actual pho- 
tographs and engineer’s blueprints, then hand-assembled to 
exacting standards of excellence, this fully motorized, traditional 
HO-model can be operated with train sets of that size. And at 
the issue price of just $395, this one-of-a-kind replica is an 
extraordinary value too. 


Exclusively from Franklin Mint Precision Model 


motorized replica in the traditional HO gauge. 
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RETURN ASSURANCE POLICY 
If you wish to return any Franklin Mint Precision Models 
purchase, you may do so within 30 days of your receipt of 
that purchase for replacement, credit or refund. 


in 1988, is intended to foster public 
understanding and enjoyment of the 
coastal area of New Jersey. The Nat- 
ional Park Service, whose Sandy 
Hook unit of Gateway National Rec- 
reation Area will comprise the north- 
ern anchor of the trail, inventoried all 
natural and cultural resources within 
the project area and prepared a gen- 
eral plan for protecting and interpret- 
ing selected sites. Designed for vehi- 
cle touring, the trail will link sites of 
state and national significance or 
which best represent a particular as- 
pect of a theme. In addition to the 
maritime theme, the trail routes will 
explore coastal agriculture; the At- 
lantic Flyway/Delaware Estuary; the 
history of recreation and leisure ac- 
tivities in America; and the indus- 
trial heritage of the coastal region. 
Completion of the project is sched- 
uled for 1994. 


Historic Trees Available 


The American Forestry Association 
(AFA), the nation’s oldest nonprofit 
citizens’ conservation organization, 
has inaugurated a tree-planting and 
educational program that it hopes 
will improve the environment and 
teach people the importance of trees. 
The AFA locates trees closely associ- 
ated with famous historic sites or per- 
sonages, identifies their lineage, and 
then collects seeds for cultivation. 
The small trees that spring from the 
seeds may be purchased for replant- 
ing by individuals on their own prop- 
erty, by groups that sponsor historic 
groves of twenty or more trees, or by 
individuals who donate a tree to 
America’s Historic Forest, a fifteen- 
hundred-acre preserve near Des 
Moines, Iowa. Among the saplings 
available are red maples from George 
Washington’s home at Mount Vernon, 
silver maples from Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s Monticello estate, and cherry 
trees from the Washington, D.C. Tid- 
al Basin. 

For more information contact Fa- 
mous and Historic Trees, American 
Forestry Association, P.O. Box 7040, 
Jacksonville, Florida 32238-7040; 
800-677-0727. 


St. Augustine Historical 
Society Restores Spanish 
Colonial Era House 

The Segui-Kirby Smith House, one of 
the few buildings remaining in St. 
Augustine from Florida’s pre-1763 
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Spanish-colonial period, is being re- 
stored for use as a library by the St. 
Augustine Historical Society. The 
three-story stucco building will house 
research materials that include ex- 
tensive manuscript collections; maps 
and charts dating from the sixteenth 
century; court records; thousands of 
photographs; and one of the state’s 
largest collections of Florida-related 
books, 

Built in the early 1700s, the 
house—one of “the three ‘purest’ colo- 
nial buildings in the city’—later be- 
came the birthplace of Edmund Kirby 
Smith, the Confederacy’s youngest 
lieutenant general and the last to 
surrender his command in 1865. 


Smithsonian Expands 
“Duke” Ellington 
Collection 

The National Museum of American 
History in Washington, D.C. recently 
acquired an important collection of 
manuscripts and miscellaneous items 
that belonged to jazz great Edward 


Kennedy “Duke” Ellington (1899- 
1974), one of America’s greatest in- 
strumental composers. Complement- 
ing another major collection obtained 
in 1988 from Ellington’s son Mercer, 
the new materials were purchased 
from Ruth Boatwright, Ellington’s 
younger sister. The items include 
more than two thousand pages of 
original manuscripts, lead sheets, 
and orchestrations; work notes and 
ideas for songs, lyrics, and scenarios; 


home movies and amateur pho- 
tographs by saxophonist Harry 
Carney; and personal papers, con- 
tracts, press clippings, and memen- 
tos. 

Plans call for publication of some of 
the material in the Jazz Masterworks 
Editions, a joint project of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and Oberlin Col- 
lege; performances of musical works ' 
by the Smithsonian Jazz Master- 
works Orchestra, the museum’s resi- 
dent jazz ensemble; and display of 
artifacts in a traveling exhibition 
scheduled for 1993. 

For more information contact Na- 
tional Museum of American History, 
14th Street and Constitution Avenue 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20560; 202- 
357-2700. 


Concord Museum Expands 


Increasing demands for educational 
services and additional exhibition 
space have spurred the Concord Mu- 
seum in Massachusetts to greatly ex- 
pand its facility by adding a $2.2 mil- 
lion, 9,200-square-foot wing. The new 
building, designed to complement the 
original 1930 Georgian Revival struc- 
ture, will allow the museum, previ- 
ously forced to store sixty percent of 
its holdings, to display many addi- 
tional items from its collections. 
Among the museum’s most notable 
pieces are the lantern that signaled 
the departure of the British from 
Boston on the night of Paul Revere’s 
famous ride; muskets and swords 
used at Concord’s North Bridge, 
where in April 1775 American volun- 
teers met the British in one of the 
first engagements of the Revolution; 
and the world’s largest collection of 
Henry David Thoreau artifacts, in- 
cluding books, surveying instru- 
ments, personal items, and the fur- 
nishings from his Walden Pond cabin. 


National Park Ranger 
Museum 

The National Park Service, as part of 
its seventy-fifth anniversary celebra- 
tions last year, dedicated Norris Sol- 
dier Station in Wyoming’s Yellow- 
stone National Park as the National 
Ranger Museum, honoring the men 
and women who have served Amer- 
ica’s national parks. 

A donation by Conoco Inc. made 
possible the restoration of the mu- 
seum building (a cabin used by sol- 
diers during the U.S. Army’s 1886- 
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Historical voyeurism [and] a reflection of our 
rivate selves” — The New York Times 


Look through the keyholes of history and discover how 
eople actually lived with A History of Private Life, the 
ward-winning five-volume series published by Harvard 
Jniversity Press that offers revealing accounts of the way 
eople ate, slept, dressed, married, raised their children and 
reated their spouses. 


Span 20 centuries 
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Vol. II, Revelations of the Medieval World, Edited by 
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Vol. III, Passions of the Renaissance, Edited by Roger 
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Vol. IV, From the Fires of Revolution to the Great War, 
idited by Michelle Perrot The golden age of private life 
Vol. V, Riddles of Identity in Modern Times, Edited by 
Antoine Prost and Gérard Vincent From World 
Var I to the present (Just published) 


Hundreds of lavish illustrations 

Each volume features extraordinary repro- 
luctions of period paintings, engravings and 
voodcuts, many in full color, that reveal vivid 
limensions of domestic life and offer a refreshing 
yerspective on human experience. 
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Now you can get the complete 5-volume A History of Pri- 
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videst range of history books available anywhere. 
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shipping and handling, with no obligation to buy more books. e 15 times a year, 
(about every 34 weeks) you'll receive the Review, a guide to the best current his- 
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lisher’s price. 
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Where did 
General 
Burnside 

spend his 
summer 

vacation in 1862 ? 


Following one of the first successful am- 
phibious landings in military history 
near Havelock, North Carolina, 
General Ambrose E. Burnside’s veteran 
force of 11,000 infantry attacked Con- 
federate General Lawrence O’B. 
Branch’s untried soldiers ina fierce five- 
hour battle on the morning of March 14, 
1862. That event led to the capture and 
occupation of the first southern city tobe 
taken in the American Civil War, New 
Bern, North Carolina. 


For Visitor Information contact: Craven 
County Convention and Visitor's Bureau, 
PO Box 1413, New Bern, NC 28563, 
(919) 637-9400. 


Our Little Corner of Illinois! 


Galena 
JO DAVIESS= 


= 
TINS 
COUNTY 4 N 
Escape the crowded and 

hurried lifestyle! 

m Step back in time and re-trace 

the footsteps of Ulysses S. Grant, Chief 
Blackhawk, and Abraham Lincoln m Stay 

in towns built by Mississippi riverboat 
captains and explore the Great River 

Road @ Spend a long romantic weekend 

in a Cozy inn, historic mansion, or country 
resort located high atop Illinois near the 
Mississippi m Shop in over 50 antique 
shops — where the buildings are as old 
as the merchandise m Ski at state-of-the- 
art resorts on some of the oldest hills in 
the Midwest m Taste local wines, 


cheeses, succulent duck, creamy 
chocolates and other fine foods .. . 


Experience our serenity and beauty! 


For literature call: 1-800-747-9377 


Galena/Jo Daviess County Convention & Visitors Bureau 
101 Bouthillier Street Galena. Illinois 61036 
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1916 administration of the national 
parks) and installation of exhibits 
telling the story of park rangers since 
the 1916 assumption of authority by 
the Park Service. 

For more information contact Yel- 
lowstone National Park, PO. Box 
168, Yellowstone Park, Wyoming 
82190-0168; 307-344-7381. 


High-Flying Aircraft 

Takes to the Road 

The Museum of Flight in Seattle, 
Washington recently became one of 
the few non-military museums in the 
country to obtain a Lockheed SR-71 
“Blackbird,” the supersonic recon- 
naissance aircraft retired by the Air 
Force in March 1990. Conceived in 
the late 1950s by Clarence “Kelly” 
Johnson and placed in service the fol- 
lowing decade, the ninety-eight-foot- 
long, twenty-two-ton SR-71 was the 
fastest and highest-flying aircraft in 
the U.S. inventory. The plane re- 
mained shrouded in secrecy for most 
of its career. 

When the Smithsonian Institu- 
tions National Air and Space Mu- 
seum took delivery of a Blackbird, 
that plane made the trip from the 
West to East coasts in a record-set- 
ting sixty-eight minutes and seven- 
teen seconds [see page 10 in the 
July/August 1990 issue]. But the air- 
craft destined for the Museum of 
Flight made its 1,100-mile trip from 
California to Seattle at a far more 
leisurely pace, traveling by truck on 
Interstate 5. 

For more information contact the 
Museum of Flight, 9404 East Mar- 
ginal Way South, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 98108-4097; 206-764-5700. 


Jefferson Birthday 
Preparations 
April 13, 1993 marks the 250th 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
Jefferson, primary author of the Am- 
erican Declaration of Independence 
and third president of the United 
States. Commemoration plans are al- 
ready underway at Monticello, Jef- 
ferson’s Charlottesville, Virginia home. 
The centerpiece of the celebration 
there will be a major exhibition, “The 
Worlds of Thomas Jefferson at 
Monticello,” which will bring together 
for the first time in more than a cen- 
tury and a half approximately one 
hundred works of art, pieces of furni- 
ture, and other household items once 


owned by Jefferson but sold following 
his 1826 death. Martha Randolph, 
Jefferson’s daughter, was forced to 
auction the plantation, more than 
one hundred slaves, and the contents 
of the house to repay the huge debt 
her father left behind. Through the 
cooperation of public and private col- 
lectors throughout the United States 
and Europe, visitors during the exhi- 
bition will see Jefferson’s remarkable 
home largely as it appeared during 
his lifetime. 

Down the hill from Monticello, ar- 
chaeologists are searching for Shad- 
well, Jefferson’s birthplace. In 1770 
the house where the future Founding 
Father spent his early years was con- 
sumed by a fire that also destroyed 
all of his books and personal papers. 
Previous archaeological excavations 
at the site have uncovered numerous 
artifacts but failed to pinpoint the lo- 
cation of the house. 


Memorial to Honor Black 
Soldiers in the Revolution 
Congress has granted a two-year 
extension to the Black Revolutionary 
War Patriots Foundation to raise the 
$6 million necessary to erect a memo- 
rial to the five thousand African- 
Americans who joined the fight for in- 
dependence during the American 
Revolution. Authorized by Congress 
in 1988, the memorial, which will 
stand midway between the Lincoln 
Memorial and Washington Monu- 
ment in Washington, D.C., will take 
the form of a curved wall on which 
the black patriots, depicted in bas-re- 
lief, gradually increase in keenness, 
depth, and height until they emerge 
from the surface to become groupings 
of freestanding figures at the wall’s 
end. 

Black participation in all the major 
battles of the Revolution from Lex- 
ington and Concord to the final en- 
gagement at Yorktown has been over- 
looked in the study of American 
history. Slaves offered to serve in 
place of their masters or others in ex- 
change for their freedom, while free 
blacks joined the fray in the hope of 
winning equal rights. The memorial, 
says Foundation president Maurice 
A. Barboza, “will challenge stereo- 
types, improve race relations and add 
a permanent work of art, and potent 
message, to the nation’s landscape.” 

For more information contact the 
Patriots Foundation, 1612 K Street 
N.W., Suite 1104, Washington, D.C. 
20006; 202-452-1776. x 
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Classics Series® is an efficient, enjoyable 
way to acquire knowledge. You can 
listen to these cassettes again and 
again with fresh insights and 
renewed enjoyment each time! 


$1.00 TRIAL OFFER 
Each month you'll receive almost 
3 hours of enlightenment and enter- 
tainment, always on a 15-day risk- 
free trial. You can receive the 
first selection at the special price 
sa of $1.00 (plus shipping & 
handling) — a savings of 
$13.95! Try the Audio Classics® 
today to stimulate your mind, 
broaden your horizons, and 
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THE GIANTS OF POLITICAL THOUGHT 3 THE GREAT ECONOMIC THINKERS 5 THE GIANTS OF PHILOSOPHY 


many of us have time to read and 
study the ideas of classic authors? 
For those who don’t, Knowledge 
Products® has gathered the works of 
the world’s most influential thinkers 
in an exciting series of audio cassettes. 


DRAMATIZED PRESENTATIONS 
The Audio Classics® are not simply 
readings of great books — they 
are dramatized condensations of 
philosophy, politics, economics, 
war, and other timeless topics. ca 
You'll hear about the lives of classic $% 
authors and great historical S 
leaders, the influences on their 
work, the criticisms and praises of 
' observers, and much more. Each pre- ; 
sentation combines the skill and ban 
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American Gallery 


Seeds of Change 


This major multimedia exhibition at 
the Smithsonian Institution’s Nation- 
al Museum of Natural History in 
Washington, D.C. documents the five 
hundred years of cultural and biologi- 
cal exchanges between the Old and 
New Worlds that Christopher Co- 
lumbus’s fifteenth-century voyages to 
the Americas precipitated. The $2.8 
million exhibit examines five “seeds” — 
sugar, corn, potatoes, disease, and 
horses—to demonstrate how the 
transfer of these elements dramati- 
cally affected life on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Columbus could not have 
realized, says Herman J. Viola, the 
Smithsonian’s Director of Quin- 
centenary Programs, “that his at- 
tempt to reach India would set in mo- 
tion processes of change that would 
dramatically alter the life and health 
of peoples the world over . . . that be- 
cause of [his] vision the dominant 
ethnic group in the Caribbean would 
one day be African instead of Indian, 
that New World plants like maize 
and potatoes would rival wheat and 
rice as the food of choice in countries 
as distant from the Americas as 
China and Russia, or that mankind 
would benefit from a variety of drugs 
that cure us of everything from neu- 
ralgia to malaria.” In addition to the 
core exhibition, which continues until 
April 1, 1993, numerous ancillary ex- 
hibitions are showing in museums 
and libraries across the country. For 
more information telephone 202-357- 
2700. 


An Enduring Interest: 

The Photographs 

of Alexander Gardner 

The first major exhibition on 
nineteenth-century photographer Alex- 
ander Gardner (1821-1882) can be 
seen at the Akron Art Museum in 
Ohio from April 4 to May 81. 
Organized by the Chrysler Museum 
in Norfolk, Virginia, the more than 
two hundred photographs illustrate 
Gardner’s unparalleled documenta- 
tion of the turbulent years between 
his 1856 arrival in America from 
Scotland and his retirement in 1879. 
Besides photographing many impor- 
tant political figures of the day, 
Gardner captured scenes of numerous 
Civil War battlefields on the same day 


TOP: CARTE-DE-VISITE PHOTOGRAPH OF LEWIS PAINE, LINCOLN ASSASSINATION ACCOMPLICE, FROM "AN ENDURING INTEREST: THE PHOTOGRAPHS OF ALEXANDER GARDNER" 


fighting took place; published the first 
photographically illustrated book on 
that conflict; made more portraits of 
Abraham Lincoln than any other pho- 
tographer; was the only photographer 
allowed at the hangings that followed 
Lincoln’s assassination; made images 
of Native Americans both in their na- 
tive surroundings and in his Wash- 
ington, D.C. studio; and recorded the 
transcontinental railroad’s progress 
across the American Southwest. The 
show, complemented by a video and il- 
lustrated catalog, will travel to New 
York City and Tulsa, Oklahoma. For 
more information telephone 216-376- 
9185. 


Wings: World War Il 
Aviation 


World War Il Through the 
Eyes of Thomas Hart 
Benten 

The McNay Art Museum in San 
Antonio, Texas until April 5 com- 
memorates the fiftieth anniversary of 
America’s entry into World War II 
with two exhibitions of combat art. 
“Wings: World War II Aviation” pre- 
sents a wide-ranging selection of 
works produced by such artists as 
Reginald Marsh, Aaron Bohrod, Nor- 
man Rockwell, Mitchell Jamison, 


Tom Lea, and Peter Hurd that focus 
on the role of air power in all 
branches of the service and in all the- 
aters of the war. The twenty-five 
works that comprise “World War II 
Through the Eyes of Thomas Hart 
Benton” were created by the artist at 
the request of the U.S. Navy. One of 
America’s leading “regionalist” paint- 
ers and a gifted muralist, Benton 
(1889-1975), who had served as a 
Navy draftsman during World War I, 
approached his 1940s assignment as 
a mature artist with a sure sense of 
his own vision. For more information 
telephone 512-824-5368. 


Splendors of the New 
World: Spanish Colonial 
Masterworks 

The unique multicultural blend of 
religious art that grew out of the 
union of two powerful civilizations 
following Christopher Columbus’s en- 
counter with the New World is re- 
flected in a Quincentenary exhibition 
at the Mint Museum of Art in 
Charlotte, North Carolina. Works on 
display include more than ninety sev- 
enteenth- to nineteenth-century ec- 
clesiastical and secular paintings, 
sculptures, furnishings, and decora- 
tive arts from the Viceroyalty of Peru, 
Spain’s prized colony that once en- 
compassed most of South America. 
Drawn from the New Orleans Mu- 
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] 4 RIGHT: "CHRIST OF SORROWS,” SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CARVING FROM ECUADOR, FROM "SPLENDORS OF THE NEW WORLD: SPANISH COLONIAL MASTERWORKS" 


END-OF-SEASON SALE. SAVE $50. 


THE OFFICIAL MILITARY ISSUE 
__ GENUINE LEATHER A-2 FLYING JACKET’ 


ACT NOW! 
A piece of American History is ON SALE! 

From World War I to Desert Storm, the A-2 Leather Flying 
Jacket is one of the most famous pieces of battle gear in history. 
During World War II, the brave pilots of the U.S. Army Air Corps 
relied on the A-2 for protection and comfort. The A-2, updated 
to current military spec’s, was worn by our U.S. Air Force pilots 
in the Gulf War, too. Lightweight and comfortable yet “tough 
as nails,” the A-2 identifies its wearer as one of an elite, 
brave breed of fighting men. And now, for a limited 
time, you can acquire the A-2 for only $199; that’s 
$50 off regular price. 

Genuine Military Issue. 
Not a Commercial Reproduction. 

Cooper Sportswear was an original supplier of the 
A-2’s worn by America’s World War II flying heroes. 

ee a Now, after a 45-year retire- 

| ment from active duty, the 
| U.S. Air Force has recommis- 
sioned the A-2 and selected 
Cooper as the official Govern- 
ment contract manufacturer. 
Now, you can own the very 
| same jacket issued to U.S. Air 
Force pilots. Not a reproduction 
and not a look-alike copy — this is the genuine article! 
Avatlable exclusively from Willabee & Ward. 
Proudly Made in the U.S.A. 

The Cooper A-2 is made in the U.S.A. using materials and 
production methods specified by the U.S. Air Force. Premium 
goatskin ensures ruggedness and great looks. } a) 
Knitted cuffs and waistband and a spun MADE N 
cotton-blend lining ensure draft-free comfort. 
Details include regulation snap-down collar, 
shoulder epaulets, and roomy snap-close pockets. 
You'll also receive a certificate of authenticity z : 
stating that yours is a U.S. Air Force A-2. Battle- US. A. 
proven and built for long life, the Cooper A-2 actually gets better- 
looking with age. 

Save $50 Off Regular Price. 
Payable in Convenient Monthly Installments. 

The Cooper A-2 Leather Flying Jacket — normally $249 — 
can be yours for just $199* payable in five convenient monthly 
installments of $41.30 charged to your credit card. Your satis- 
faction is guaranteed. If you are not completely delighted with 
your jacket, simply return it in original condition within 30 days 
for exchange or refund. Take advantage of this remarkable 
end-of-season sale. Order today. Available in sizes 34-52 regular 
and long. Call about larger sizes (to 60) available for $50 more. 
(or best fit, order one size larger than normal jacket size.) 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 1-800-351-1858 EXT. 636-220 


Have questions about sizing? Call us — we'll fit you over the phone. 
Quantities are limited, so call now! 
Phone orders normally shipped next business day. 


*Plus $7.50 shipping/handling. 


© 1992 MBI 


Willabee & Ward Satisfaction Guaranteed 
47 Richards Avenue 
Norwalk, CT 06857 
Name 
(PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 
CALL TOLL-FREE: 1-800-331-1858 EXT. 636-220 adik 
Please send me Cooper A-2 Genuine Leather Flying > 
Jacket(s). : 3 : 
City/State/Zi 
Size (Even sizes 34-52): O Regular O Long y p 
Charge each of 5 installments of $41.30** to my credit card. Signature 
El MasterCard VISA Discover E Am. Ex. ~ {All orders subject to acceptance.) 


O I prefer not to use a credit card and will pay by check. Enclosed is 
my check for $199 plus $7.50 shipping/handling, a total of $206.50.* 


Credit Card # Exp. Date * Applicable sales tax, if any, will be billed with shipment. 
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seum of Art, private holdings, and 
the Mint’s own collections, the art- 
works—eften embellished with pre- 
cious metals and ornate to the point 
of extravagance—reflect Christian 
themes brought from Europe but exe- 
cuted by native-born artists with 
their own sense of form and style. An 
illustrated catalog and public pro- 
grams complement the exhibition, 
which continues through April 26. 
For more information telephone 704- 
337-2000. 


Showplace of America: 
Cleveland’s Millionaires’ 
Row 

One of the country’s most celebrated 
thoroughfares—once hailed as “the 
most beautiful street in America” and 
home to many of the nation’s most in- 
fluential industrialists, philanthro- 
pists, and visionaries—comes to life 
in an exhibition at the Western 
Reserve Historical Society in Cleve- 
land, Ohio through June 28. The ex- 
hibit focuses on that city’s Euclid 
Avenue from 1850 to 1920, when it 
boasted such residents as arc-light 
inventor Charles F. Brush, whose 
company became General Electric; oil 
magnate and philanthropist John D. 
Rockefeller; and Leonard C. Hanna, 
who during his lifetime contributed 
more than $90 million to cultural and 
charitable institutions. Visitors are 
carried back to “Millionaires’ Row” by 
a series of photomurals resembling a 
stage set, while photographs, architec- 
tural drawings, clothing, personal ef- 
fects, carriages and early automo- 
biles, and period rooms offer glimpses 


at the former architectural splendor 
of the famed street and the lifestyles 
of the last century’s rich and famous. 
A scholarly book by Jan Cigliano 
complements the exhibition. For 
more information telephone 216-721- 
DQ 


Photography in 
Nineteenth-Century 
America 

A sweeping panorama of the way 
photography recorded, reflected, and 
helped to mold America from that 
technology’s introduction in 1839 
until the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is on display at the Mead Art 
Museum in Amherst, Massachusetts 
until March 29. Organized by the 
Amon Carter Museum in Fort Worth, 
Texas, the exhibition features 151 
photographs and _ objects—framed 
prints, cased images, books, albums, 
and stereographs—that emphasize 
the dominant concerns of the last 
century, giving special attention to 
how photographs were then under- 
stood and used. Included are da- 
guerreotype portraits from the 1840s 
and °50s; images of laborers, gold 
miners, slaves, and public figures 
that reflect the drama and strife of 
the period; scenes of Civil War battle- 
fields that add an emotional dimen- 
sion to our record of that national 
calamity; magnificent photographs of 
the western landscape that celebrate 
the beauty of nature and reflect Am- 
erica’s struggle to conquer the land; 
and works from noted turn-of-the- 
century photographers who strove to 
elevate photography to the status of 


EUCLID AVENUE RESIDENCE OF SYLVESTER AND ANNA EVERETT, FROM "SHOWPLACE OF AMERICA: CLEVELAND'S MILLIONAIRES' ROW" 


THE “GRAY GHOST" 


His legend remains irresistibly 
colorful — John S. Mosby, 
flamboyant partisan hero, friend to 
presidents, pursuer of corrupt 
officials in the Orient, nemesis of 
western cattle barons, 
unpredictable to the last. 


A memorable account of a 
memorable maverick.— 
Wall Street Journal 


Fast-paced and colorful. High 
marks.—Richmond News Leader 


A skillful example of popular 
biography.—Choice 


Crisply written, well researched, 
entertaining.—UPI 


REBEL 


The Life and Times of 


JOHN sINGLETON MOSBY 


——— By KEVIN H. SIEPEL 


St. Martin's Press. $9.95 at bookstores. 
Foreword by Sen. Eugene McCarthy. Photos. 


For a copy autographed by the author, 
send $11.95 (incl. shipping) to: 

REBEL 

9224 Lake Shore Road 

Angola, New York, 14006 ` 


DISCOVER AMERICA’S 
ARCHITECTURAL 
HERITAGE 


Study the craftsmanship of a bygone era 
with The Architectural Treasures of 
Early America. This series chronicles 
the development of colonial design from 
the early 17th century to the mid-19th 
century in authoritative text, excep- 
tional photographs and precisely ren- 
dered architectural drawings. Glimpse a 
vanished way of life with this complete 


reference library on colonial architec- 
ture. Start with a FREE 15-day preview 
of your introductory volume, Survey of 
Early American Design. Keep it and pay 
$19.95 (plus shipping and handling). Fu- 
ture volumes will follow under the same 
terms. 


CALL 1-800-334-1177 to Order 


Offered by: 
The National Historical Society 


(Allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 
Applicable sales tax will be added). 


AT11106/37 1057S 


fine art. An accompanying book of the 
same title, published by Amon Carter 
and Harry N. Abrams, offers six es- 
says by leading experts and more 
than two hundred illustrations. For 
more information telephone 413-542- 
2335. 


Art and Mystery of 
Blacksmithing 

On any given day, visitors to the au- 
thentically re-created 1836 village of 
Prairietown at Conner Prairie—a liv- 
ing history museum in Noblesville, 
Indiana—can watch and talk with a 
traditional blacksmith at work in his 
shop. Until May 31, Conner Prairie 
provides additional insight into this 
ancient trade through an exhibition 
focusing on the history of metal work- 
ing and the development of the black- 
smith’s craft; the tools and products 
associated with blacksmithing; and 
the social role of the tradesman who 
kept the horses shod, the farm imple- 
ments repaired, the wagons and car- 
riages rolling, and performed a myr- 
iad of other services for his fellow 
townspeople. For more information 
telephone 317-776-6000. 


Day of Infamy: 

War Comes to America 

Life on the American home front dur- 
ing World War II is the focus of an ex- 
hibition at the Harry S. Truman 
Library in Independence, Missouri. 
The exhibit, which runs until Sept- 
ember 7, examines how the nation 
mobilized to support the war effort 
and illustrates how the conflict trans- 
formed American society and con- 
sumed the attention of the civilian 
populace. Featured are a 1940s living 
room filled with sights and sounds of 
the war years; a Victory Garden; and 
a general store complete with provi- 
sions, ration books, and government 
posters of the period. America’s war 
production effort is symbolized by 
factory machinery of the type used to 
produce armaments, while a small 
theater shows typical newsreels, car- 
toons, and films that helped main- 
tain the fighting spirit on the home 
front. In addition, the exhibit high- 
lights the role of then-Senator Tru- 
man, chairman of the Senate Special 
Committee to Investigate the Nat- 
ional Defense Program, and deals 
with some of the social and political 
issues that faced the country, such as 
strikes by organized labor unions, 


Open November 5, 1991 through June 28, 1992 


Take a stroll down Millionaires’ Row and experience 
the elegant lifestyles, architecture, clothing, travel 
and furnishings of the rich and famous of the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries. 


Special guided tours, guest lectures, films and workshops. 


Museum Hours: 
Tuesday - Saturday, 10:00 am - 5:00 pm; 
Sunday, noon - 5:00 pm 


The Western Reserve Historical Society 
in Cniversity Circle 
10825 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 
(216) 721-5722 


The homes were beautiful. 
The people were rich. 


The place was Euclid Avenue. 
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the relocation and internment of 
Japanese-Americans, and antiwar 
protests. For more information tele- 
phone 816-833-1400. 


Objects of Myth and 
Memory: American 

Indian Art at the Brooklyn 
Museum 


Approximately 250 of the more than 
nine thousand Native American arti- 
facts collected by former Brooklyn 
Museum curator of ethnology Stewart 
Culin during field trips to the 
Southwest, the Plains, California, and 
the Pacific Northwest during 1903- 
1911 are on display at the Oakland 
Museum in California until May 24. 
Organized by geographical region, the 
exhibit tells the story of how Culin, 
convinced that Native American cul- 
ture was vanishing, set out to obtain 
and preserve a representative sam- 
pling of artifacts and art forms for the 
Brooklyn institution. Finely crafted 
objects in the exhibit include poly- 
chrome ceramics, embroidered tex- 
tiles, and elaborately costumed ka- 
china dolls from the Southwest; 


American History Illustrated 
Subscriber Service Information 


MOVING? Please give six 
weeks notice. If calling, give your 
new address, plus account num- 
ber and old address from label. | 
writing, send address label and 
new address. 
DUPLICATE ISSUES? If calling, 
give address and account number 
rom both labels. If writing, sen 
both labels. 
OTHER MAIL: We occasionally 
allow other reputable firms to 
contact our subscribers if we fee 
heir product or service is of value 
0 our readers. If you would prefer 
not to receive such mail, just le 
us know. 
TO RENEW: To avoid lapse in 
service, renew as early as pos- 
sible. If calling give expiration 
date and account number from 
abel. If writing, send address 
abel. 

TO SUBSCRIBE: Allow six 
weeks for delivery of your first 
issue. 


One year (6) issues, $20.00, 
outside the U.S., add $6.00 
For questions regarding your subscription 
CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-435-9610 
Illinois Subscribers Please Call 


815-734-6309 


CAN HISTORY 


: 
: 
` 


AMERICAN HISTORY ILLUSTRATED 
SUBSCRIBER SERVICE CENTER 
Box 1776 
Mt. Morris, IL 61054 


ceremonial baskets and featherwork 
from California; monumental wood 
carvings ‘from the coastal Northwest; 
and spectacular feather headdresses 
and beadwork from the Plains. An il- 
lustrated catalog complements the ex- 
hibition. For more information tele- 
phone 415-273-3401. 


V For Virginia: 

The Commonwealth at War 
1941-1945 

This exhibition at the Virginia His- 
torical Society in Richmond chroni- 
cles how World War II touched the 
lives of all Virginians and trans- 
formed the social, political, and eco- 
nomic character of the Common- 
wealth, bringing industry, urbanization, 
and increased prosperity to the once- 
rural agricultural state and offering 
new opportunities to women and 
blacks. Ration stamps, mileage cards, 
posters, war toys, a jeep, a thirteen- 
foot Virginia-made torpedo, and a sol- 


dier’s bunk and footlocker from Camp. 


Pickett are among the artifacts that 
document the profound changes Vir- 
ginia experienced when the rum- 
blings of war altered the nation and 


the Old Dominion. In conjunction 
with the exhibition, which runs until 
June 28, the Society will host a World 
War II symposium on March 5-7 and 
a monthly film/lecture series through 
November. For more information 
telephone 804-358-4901. 


Jacob Lawrence: 

The Frederick Douglass 
and Harriet Tubman Series 
of Narrative Paintings 
Sixty-three paintings by nationally 
acclaimed artist Jacob Lawrence, por- 
traying significant events in the lives 
of abolitionists Frederick Douglass 
and Harriet Tubman, are showing at 
the Delaware Art Museum in Wil- 
mington through April 26. The works, 
executed in the 1930s when the young 
African-American artist was em- 
ployed by the Works Progress Admin- 
istration’s Federal Arts Project, speak 
to the viewer of often-neglected epi- 
sodes in American history and the 
black experience. Both series, assem- 
bled here in their entirety for the first 
time, are part of the collections of 
Hampton University in Virginia, 


Introducing the 


WORLD WAR II 


Collection 


whose museum organized this exhibi- 
tion. For more information telephone 
302-571-9590. 


Draw! Political Cartoons 
From Left to Right 

Thomas Nast, Bill Mauldin, Cy 
Hungerford, Patrick Oliphant, and 
Jeff MacNelly are among the political 
cartoonists whose works are on dis- 
play through August in a major exhi- 
bition at the National Archives in 
Washington, D.C. as part of its Bill of 
Rights bicentennial celebration. 
These pointed, sometimes irreverent 
bits of satire, protected under the 
freedom of speech and press provi- 
sions of the First Amendment, con- 
tribute to the avalanche of public 
commentary that characterizes a free 
society. The exhibition—mostly as- 
sembled from the various presiden- 
tial libraries affiliated with the 
National Archives—reflects six per- 
sistent themes in American political 
cartooning: war and peace, political 
corruption, presidential caricatures, 
politics, the balance of power, and do- 
mestic issues. For more information 
telephone 202-501-5525.* 


20 Memorable Photographs including 


Battleship Iowa 


e Photographs printed directly from Archive negatives 
e Collection includes ships, aircraft, world leaders 

e Award winning photographs included 

è Purchase one or any combination 


Pearl Harbor 


P51 Mustang 


Yalta Summit 


e Custom matted and framed, or unframed 

e Variety of sizes (8x10, 11x14, or 16x20) 

e Prices from $58 (unframed) to $850 (ltd. edition) 
e 30 day unconditional money back guarantee 


Free brochure 800 676-7750 or to order 


INTERNATIONAL PHOTO ARCHIVES INC. ° 850 Seventh Avenue ° Suite 1106 ° New York, NY 10019 


History Bookshelf 


The Illustrated History 
of West Point 


Military historian Theodore J. Crackel 
has compiled this superbly illustrated 
history of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, New York, 
where the U.S. Army has educated fu- 
ture officers since 1802. Within a 
chronological format, Crackel traces 
the dramatic Hudson River site from 
the earliest European settlements, 
chronicling its strategic importance to 
the American colonies during the 
Revolutionary War, the various plans 
for the establishment of a national 
military academy, and the growth and 
expansion of the academy during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Replete with historic photographs, 
maps, portraits, and artworks, as well 
as striking new photographs by Ted 
Spiegel, the large-format work exam- 
ines cadet and faculty life, institu- 
tional governance, curriculum, and 
some of the more notable students— 
both graduates and nongraduates— 
who received an education at the 
famed institution. 

By Theodore J. Crackel (Harry N. 
Abrams, Inc., New York City, 1991; 320 
pages, illustrated, $75.00). 


Nature’s Metropolis: 
Chicago and the Great 
West 


William Cronon’s contribution to the 
new field of environmental history re- 
veals how nineteenth-century Chicago 
drew on a huge store of natural re- 
sources to fuel a social, economic, and 
ecological transformation, and in the 
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process invented itself. The author 
contends that one cannot “under- 
stand the growth of Chicago without 
understanding its special relationship to 
the vast region lying to its west.” Using 
the grain, lumber, and livestock mar- 
kets that gave the city its economic 
prominence, he shows how a combina- 
tion of American invention, entre- 
preneurship, shortsightedness, and ac- 
quisitiveness led to cutting huge 
stands of timber, displacement of di- 
verse prairie grasses by wheat, and the 
reduction of millions of animals to 
meat, and then made these commodi- 
ties the source of a powerful culture of 
buying and selling, debt, credit, and 
speculation. Cronon’s work demon- 
strates that a critical connection exists 
between urban life and the land that 
sustains it. 

By William Cronon (W. W. Norton & 
Company, New York City, 1991; 384 
pages, illustrated, $22.95). 


William Henry Seward: 
Lincoln’s Right Hand 


Using William Henry Seward’s 
personal letters as well as previously 
untapped archival material, biogra- 
pher John M. Taylor here sheds new 
light on both the public and private 
lives of the mid-nineteenth-century 
figure he describes as “one of the po- 
litical giants of his generation.” 
Although Seward is best remembered 
today for his 1867 purchase of Alaska 
from Russia (a transaction that in its 
time was known as “Seward’s Folly”), 


he also served as governor of New 
York, where he pioneered prison re- 
form; worked as a U.S. senator to pre- 
vent the expansion of slavery; nar- 
rowly missed becoming president in 
1860 when he was defeated for the 
Republican nomination by Abraham 
Lincoln; served as Lincoln’s secretary 
of state and succeeded in deflecting 
England from supporting the Con- 
federacy; and in the same capacity 
under President Andrew Johnson, 
maneuvered the French out of 
Mexico. 

By John M. Taylor (HarperCollins Pub- 
lishers, New York City, 1991; 340 pages, 
illustrated, $25.00). 


Malaspina & Galiano: 
Spanish Voyages 

to the Northwest Coast 
1791-1792 


Historian Donald C. Cutter, an 
internationally recognized expert on 
Spanish exploration and settlement 
in North America, here sets aright 
the historical balance that in the past 
has slighted the Spanish heritage of 
the Pacific Northwest. Basing his 
work on decades of research in 
Spanish naval archives, Cutter re- 
counts the voyages of exploration and 
scientific discovery undertaken by 
Alejandro Malaspina and José Bust- 
amente y Guerra in 1791, continued 
the following year by Dionisio Alcala 
Galiano and Cayetano Valdés. Al- 
though failing in their primary goal— 
locating a strait connecting the Pa- 
cific and Atlantic oceans—these 
explorers claimed sovereignty over 
the northwest region for King Carlos 
IV of Spain; mapped much of the 
coastline of British Columbia and 
Alaska; and established contact with 
native groups. Contemporary maps, 
drawings, paintings, and photo- 
graphs of artifacts enhance the text. 
By Donald C. Cutter (University of 
Washington Press, Seattle, 1991; 160 
pages, illustrated, $34.95). 


“| Love Paul Revere 
Whether He Rode or Not” 


Richard Shenkman, in his second 
book debunking the myths of Amer- 
ican history, here corrects additional 


2 _A Map to Commemorate 500 Years of Discovery Since 


CHRISTOPHER R COLUMBUS 


_Imbedded in pa nee a metal from fhe eppeinal aru 


Imaged eee, from the a nal artifact by cartographer, Johannes Ruysch. From the-Arthur Holzheimer Collection 
Approximate size 26 3/8" x 23 3/8" 


The discoveries of Ca ophe: Columbus and 
his contemporaries brought great contemplation 
and confusion, changing the perspective of the 
world forever. 


The 1507 and 1508 editions of Ptolemy’ 5 Sony were the first 
to carry this New World Map, the earliest image of Columbus’ 
discovery. Assembled and edited by Johannes Ruysch, this 
“revolutionary new world map challenged the minds and 
imaginations of men. 


For those intrigued with the art of cartography, The Horizons 
Historical Society has created a handsome commemorative to 
‘celebrate Christopher Columbus discovery of America. Now 
you can own this fascinating New World Map, imaged from the 
_ original artifact and embedded in the sapphire-hard surface of 
- gold-toned metal. 
Each] piece is processed by hand, sealed for preservation and 
beautifully framed. 


In honor of the year that Columbus set sail, the edition limit has 
been set at 1 ,492. To assure authenticity, each piece is individ- 
nbered and permanently impressed with the Horizons 


he ol this m eaiffeeni piece, place your 
delay. Satisfaction is guaranteed or return 
full refund. 


a_n 


RESERVATION REQUEST FOR LIMITED EDITION 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Return within 30 Days for Full Refund 


Send To: 


The Horizons Historical Society 
18531 South Miles Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44128 — 


Please send the Limited Edition of The New World Map, imaged from the original 
artifact. Each piece is processed by hand, imbedded in the sapphire-hard 
surface of gold-toned metal and beautifully framed. I understand that this is a 
limted edition of 1,492. Each piece is serially numbered and bears the official 
Horizons Historical Society seal as my assurance of authenticity. 


[ | My deposit (or credit card authorization) of $97.50 per Map is enclosed. 


{_] Please | | invoice or |_| charge to my credit card the balance due of 
$97.50 per Map prior to delivery. 


ae 


__| Charge to my credit card: 
Card No. 
|| My payment in full of $195.00 per Map is enclosed 


MasterCard 


Visa 


Exp. Date 


Signature 


Name 
Address 


City _ 


Daytime Telephone C -o — 
Ohio Residents add 7% sales tax. a residents ada sales tax, 


“The new Political Gallery catalogue offers the fin- 
est selection of original, often museum-quality, polit- 
ical memorabilia to appear in a sales catalogue in 
years —sif ever!” — Herbert R. Collins, former 
curator of political items, Smithsonian Institution, 
and author of leading reference books in the field 


= _ 
Announcing our Winter 1991 
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buttons, to banners, from Geo. Washington 
through the mid-twentieth century, all priced 
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Included are hundreds of pinback buttons, 
ribbons, posters, bandanas, banners, parade 
lanterns, toys, glass and china, canes, post- 
cards, snuff boxes, medals, tintype badges, 
etc. — all illustrated in FULL COLOR. 
Catalogue price — $152 Order by mail or 
phone. Mastercard & Visa accepted. 
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misperceptions and inaccuracies that 
have crept into the American public’s 
view of the nation’s past. As he looks 
at such diverse topics as the religious 
habits of the Puritans and the exis- 
tence of “Tokyo Rose,” Shenkman 
demonstrates that no subject area 
has been immune to distortion. The 
author notes, however, that folk 
heroes and myths are not harmful in 
themselves, because they “tell us who 
we are and what we cherish. . .. The 
danger is in hiding from the fact that 
they are myths.” (The book’s title is a 
1923 quote by Warren Harding, who, 
though loving “truthfulness in biog- 
raphy,” deplored the “iconoclast who 
would seek to destroy faith in those 
things which have inspired the most 
enthusiastic devotion to America.”) 
By Richard Shenkman (HarperCollins 
Publishers, New York City, 1991; 226 
pages, $20.00). 


Into the Breach: American 
Women in World War I 


The “mills of women’s history” grind 
slowly, Dorothy and Carl J. Schneider 
observe in this work, which brings 
long-overdue recognition to the Am- 
erican women who served overseas 
during World War I. Using diaries, 
letters, memoirs, and newspaper re- 
ports, the authors reconstruct typical 
experiences and contributions of the 
estimated twenty-five thousand Am- 
erican women who took their talents, 
energy, and concern for humanity to 
war-torn Europe as nurses, dentists, 
dietitians, occupational and physical 
therapists, administrators, secre- 
taries, drivers, entertainers, canteen 
workers, interpreters, pilots, journal- 
ists, and telephone operators. 

By Dorothy and Carl J. Schneider 
(Viking, New York City, 1991; 368 
pages, illustrated, $29.95). 


To Shining Sea: A History 
of the United States Navy 
1775-1991 


One of the most remarkable aspects 
of the United States Navy, British 
naval historian Stephen Howarth 
discovered when he researched this 
work, “is the intimate relationship 
between the fleet and the society it 
has served.” Thus Howarth defines 
his study as more properly a “naval 
history of the United States, tracing 
some of the nation’s major economic, 
political, and social changes from the 
opening of the War of Independence 


to the Cold War’s seeming end.” The 
narrative traces American naval 
power from the 1775 resolution of the 
Continental Congress that urged the 
individual colonies to outfit armed 
vessels for their own defense, 
through the development of the 
Navy’s first modern capital ships and 
submarines, to the service’s role in 
the ascendancy of the U.S. to a global 
power, and finally to the painful but 
ultimately fruitful post-Vietnam re- 
assessment of the Navy's organiza- 
tion and capabilities. 

By Stephen Howarth (Random House, 
Inc. New York City, 1991; 620 pages, il- 
lustrated, $25.00). 


Carl Sandburg: 
A Biography 


Penelope Niven’s study of Carl 

Sandburg (1878-1967) is the first 

comprehensive biography of one of 
America’s most complex and multi- 
faceted men of letters. Co-founder of 
the Carl Sandburg Oral History 

Project for the National Park Service 

and the University of Illinois Library, 

Niven bases her work on interviews 

with 150 people who knew “the 

American bard,” and on tens of thou- 

sands of letters and papers. Populist, 

poet, journalist, socialist, orator, and 

Abraham Lincoln biographer, Sand- 

burg emerged from a humble back- 

ground that imbued him with an em- 

pathy for the average worker and a 

fascination with the open road. 

“Except for Walt Whitman,” Niven 

writes, “no other American poet has 

been so immediately responsive to 

the convolutions of American life. 

From 1900 until 1967, Sandburg’s 

voice addressed the pivotal events of 
the century.” 

By Penelope Niven (Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, New York City, 1991; 841 pages, 

illustrated, $35.00). 


Little Friends: The Fighter 
Pilot Experience in World 
War Il England 


This handsomely designed and 
illustrated book by Philip Kaplan and 
Andy Saunders pays tribute to the pi- 
lots and planes—dubbed “little 
friends” by bomber pilots—who took 
on everything the Luftwaffe could 
throw at them as they escorted lum- 
bering heavy bombers from British 
airfields to targets on mainland 
Europe during World War II. Am- 
erican, Canadian, and British pilots 


At last you can have 
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Military History, Vietnam, 
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of such legendary fighters as the 
Spitfire, Mustang, Lightning, and 
Thunderbolt give riveting firsthand 
accounts of life-and-death encounters 
in the air as well as humorous remi- 
niscences of off-duty hours on the 
ground. Hundreds of period and pre- 
sent-day photographs enhance the 
narrative. 

By Philip Kaplan and Andy Saunders 
(Random House, Inc., New York City, 
1991; 256 pages, illustrated, $50.00). 


The Reader’s Companion 
to American History 


This hefty but highly readable 
reference work edited by historians 
John A. Garraty and Eric Foner as- 
sembles in a single volume nearly 
four hundred essays on political, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and social aspects of 
American history by leading scholars, 
biographers, and journalists. In addi- 
tion to providing conventional en- 
cyclopedia entries on specific notable 
topics and events, the editors com- 
missioned longer interpretive and au- 
thoritative articles on the key peri- 
ods, concepts, and themes of the 
American past, as well as biographies 
of significant individuals. The result- 
ing text offers both a history of ideas 
and “a sense of how the pursuit of 
knowledge about the past is... an 
open-ended exploration, full of unex- 
pected discoveries and sudden in- 
sights.” 

Edited by John A. Garraty and Eric Fon- 
er (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1991; 1226 pages, $35.00). 


Encyclopedia Of Events 
That Changed The World 


British historian Philip Wilkinson 
here examines eighty events that be- 
came turning points in world history. 
Beginning with the acceptance of 
Buddhism by Indian ruler Asoka in 
the third century B.C., the author 
moves chronologically through to the 
1989 fall of the Berlin Wall. Along the 
way he examines a broad spectrum of 
major political and military land- 
marks; high points in scientific and 
technological discovery; important 
cultural and philosophical mile- 
stones; and less obvious but nonethe- 
less significant inventions. Key 
events in the Americas, according to 
Wilkinson, include the conquest of 
Mexico by Hernando Cortés; the ar- 
rival of the Mayflower; the taking of 
Quebec by General James Wolfe; 
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the Battle of Yorktown; Alexander 
Graham Bell’s invention of the tele- 
phone; and the Wright brothers’ 
achievement of controlled, powered 
flight. Imaginative illustrations by 
Robert Ingpen substantially enhance 
this large-format volume. 

By Philip Wilkinson and Robert Ingpen 
(Viking Studio Books, New York City, 
1991; 256 pages, illustrated, $29.95). 


Columbus & The Age 
of Explorers 


Facsimiles of fourteen primary 
source documents—maps, engrav- 
ings, and literary excerpts—from the 
collections of the Library of Congress 
comprise an educational package 
that is part to the national library’s 
contribution to the Christopher Col- 
umbus quincentennial. The portfolio 
is the first such educational project 
undertaken by the Library and will 
be of interest to many history enthu- 
siasts as well as junior and senior 
high schools students and teachers. 
The documents, selected to illustrate 
the significance of Columbus’s voy- 
ages and the meeting of European 
and indigenous cultures, are comple- 
mented by four essays that shed light 
on Columbus as an entrepreneur; the 
relationships he and other explorers 
had with Native Americans; prior 
European explorations of the North 
American continent; and the unex- 


pected ways that place names can be- 
come lodged in history. 

Compiled and written by Louis De Vor- 
sey, Jr. (Library of Congress and the 
Golden Owl Publishing Company, P.O. 
Box A03, Amawalk, New York 10501, 
914-962-6911; $24.95 plus shipping). 


George Bush: 
His World War Il Years 


During the 1988 presidential cam- 
paign, controversy arose when one of 
the men who had served aboard the 
aircraft carrier USS San Jacinto with 
then-Ensign George Bush questioned 
the accuracy of accounts describing 
the 1944 mission on which the future 
president's Avenger was shot down 
after bombing radio installations on 
the Japanese-held island of Chichi 
Jima. Robert Stinnett, a combat pho- 
tographer who also served with Bush 
on the San Jacinto, here sets the 
record straight on the incident for 
which Bush was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross. The text and 
hundreds of photographs present a de- 
tailed overview of Bush’s naval career 
from his 1943 flight training at Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida through fifty- 
eight combat missions in the Pacific. 
By Robert Stinnett (Pictorial Histories 
Publishing Company, Missoula, Mon- 
tana, 1991; 208 pages, illustrated, 
$14.95 paper). 


Ellis Island: An Illustrated 
History of the Immigrant 
Experience 


Three of the people involved in producing 
the evocative museum exhibits in the 
restored Ellis Island immigration fa- 
cility in New York harbor here collab- 
orate on this moving chronicle of the 
immigrant experience. Designer Ivan 
Chermayeff, editor Fred Wasserman, 
and writer Mary J. Shapiro use the 
wealth of photographs, oral histories, 
and artifacts gathered for the mu- 
seum to tell the story of the millions 
who passed through Ellis Island. 
Although concentrating on the peak 
immigration years of 1880-1924 (the 
Ellis Island facility now standing 
opened in 1892), the book also traces 
the fate of several newcomers once 
they reached the mainland, and in- 
cludes a history of the Ellis Island 
site from its 1954 closure to its recent 
restoration. 

By Ivan Chermayeff, Fred Wasserman, 
and Mary J. Shapiro (Macmillan 
Publishing, New York City, 1991; 287 
pages, illustrated, $49.95). x 
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Sight & Sound 


The Life and Death of 
Jesse James 


This documentary by filmmaker Ron 
Casteel seeks to unravel fact from fic- 
tion in the life of one of the American 
frontiers most legendary outlaws. 
Born in Missouri in 1847, Jesse 
James grew up in a region torn by 
sectional violence even before the 
outbreak of the Civil War. The film 
traces the events that drove Jesse 
and his older brother Frank to join 
the guerrilla forces of William Quan- 
trill during the war and later to em- 
bark on a life of crime; highlights 
newspaperman John Newman Ed- 
wards's creation of the James legend; 
reveals the recent discovery of a let- 
ter connecting the Pinkerton Detec- 
tive Agency with the 1875 bombing of 
the James farm that resulted in the 
death of their eight-year-old half- 
brother; and discusses the circum- 
stances and controversies surround- 
ing Jesse’s murder by Bob Ford in 
1882. Commentary by experts on 
James lore as well as by Jesse’s 
granddaughter and great-grandson 
enhance the historic photographs and 
film footage. 

Casteel Productions, P.O. Box 1047, 
Clarksville, Arkansas 72830, 501-754- 
5550; VHS, 60 minutes, $39.95 plus 
$4.00 shipping. 


Great Speeches of the 
20th Century 

The development of recorded sound 
has made it possible for us to hear, 
rather than just read, the words of 
many of the men and women who 
have shaped history, influenced 
ideas, or provided entertainment dur- 
ing this century. This four-volume 
audio set presents seventy excerpts 
from a selection of the greatest 
speeches and events of the last 
eighty-three years. The excerpts are 
arranged chronologically in four cate- 
gories: political orations such as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 1937 inaugu- 
ral address and Richard M. Nixon’s 
1952 “Checkers” speech; events in 
history, including Harry S. Truman’s 
announcement of the 1945 atomic 
bombing of Japan and John F. 
Kennedy’s address to the nation dur- 
ing the Cuban missile crisis; inspira- 
tional messages from such people as 
civil rights leader Martin Luther 


King, Jr. and astronaut Neil. Arm- 
strong; and topical and controversial 
subjects such as the views of Senator 
Joseph McCarthy and black leader 
Malcolm X. A booklet with extensive 
liner notes accompanies the set. 
Rhino Records, Inc., 2225 Colorado 
Avenue, Santa Monica, California 
90404-3555, 213-828-1980; four sixty- 
minute audio cassettes $39.98, or four 
compact discs.$49.98, plus shipping. 


There Was Always 

Sun Shining Someplace: 
Life in the Negro Baseball 
Leagues 


Sports enthusiasts will welcome the 
home video release of this documen- 
tary originally produced for public 
television. Narrated by James Earl 
Jones, illustrated by rare film footage 
and still photographs, and featuring 
interviews with baseball Hall of 
Famers Satchel Paige, James “Cool 
Papa” Bell, Buck Leonard, Judy 
Johnson, and Monte Irvin, the film 
chronicles the rich history of the 
black baseball leagues that formed in 
the 1920s and flourished before 
Jackie Robinson integrated the ma- 
jors in 1947. Topics include the 
celebrity status of the players at 
home and in the Caribbean, Mexico, 
and Latin America; the relationship 
between the black teams and racke- 
teers of the period; the racial bigotry 
black players encountered; the hard- 
ships of life on the road; and the 
forces that brought about both the 
lowering of color barriers in the big 
leagues and the 1962 recognition of 
Negro League players by the Base- 
ball Hall of Fame. 

Refocus Films, P.O. Box 3118, Westport, 
Connecticut 06880, 203-226-5289; VHS 
and Beta, 58 minutes, $34.15. 


Songs of the Civil War 


“The Civil War yielded some of 
America’s most important music,” 
contends Jim Brown, who with docu- 
mentary filmmaker Ken Burns pro- 
duced this video demonstrating how 
music reflected the deep emotions of 
that tumultuous era. Originally 
filmed for public television, this spin- 
off of Burns’s award-winning Civil 


ries draws on historic photographs, 
diaries and letters of the period, and 


commentary by historian Shelby 
Foote to provide background for 
twenty-five selections performed by 
such musicians as Kathy Mattea, 
Waylon Jennings, Richie Havens, 
Judy Collins, Hoyt Axton, and the 
U.S. Military Academy Band. Fea- 
tured selections include “Dixie’s 
Land,” the Northern-written South- 
ern anthem that was played at both 
Abraham Lincoln’s and Jefferson 
Davis’s inaugurations; “Follow the 
Drinking Gourd,” which instructed 
escaping slaves to use the “Big Dip- 
per” constellation as their guide dur- 
ing their northward trek to freedom; 
“Lincoln and Liberty,” written to help 
Lincoln win the presidency; and 
“Lorena,” the sentimental favorite of 
both Union and Confederate soldiers. 
The program’s music is also available 
through Columbia Records as an 
audio cassette or compact disc. 
Sony Music Video, P.O. Box 4450, New 
York City 10101, 212-445-4321; VHS, 
60 minutes, $19.95 plus shipping. 


The Unsinkable “Delta 
Queen” 

The strains of “Sentimental Journey” 
lead into this video program on the 
historic steamboat Delta Queen, one 
of the few still-active remnants of 
days when rivers: were the nation’s 
main highways. Film footage, pho- 
tographs, and interviews recount the 
turbulent career of the floating archi- 
tectural masterpiece with her grand 
staircase and Tiffany stained-glass 
windows. Fabricated in Glasgow, 
Scotland and shipped to California 
for assembly in 1926, the 285-foot- 
long, four-deck sternwheeler sur- 
vived years of service on the Sac- 
ramento River; conversion to a 
wartime ferry in San Francisco Bay; 
transport through the Panama Canal 
to New Orleans and then upriver to 


Cincinnati, where she was restored 
and converted to a cruise ship; and an 
attempt in Congress to declare the 
wooden-hulled vessel too dangerous 
for passenger travel. Today the Delta 
Queen, granted an exemption from 
the Safety At Seas Law that almost 
caused her retirement, again plies 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. _ 
Sentimental Productions, P.O. Box 
4005, Cincinnati, Ohio 45204, 800-762- 
0338; VHS, 45 minutes, $29.95 plus 
$2.50 shipping. 


Souvenirs Du Temps Passe 


Eighteenth-century French voyageurs, 
soldiers, and farmers who helped 
open North America to European set- 
tlement brought with them a musical 
heritage that is invoked on this audio 
release by Denise Wilson, a folk mu- 
sician specializing in early French 
works. Twelve traditional French 
melodies are performed by Wilson 
and musicians playing such instru- 
ments as spoons, sandpaper blocks, 
bohdran, Irish whistle, doumbek, ko- 
kiriko, bones, mountain dulcimer, 
guitar, mandolin, flute, and bass. An 
accompanying booklet provides the 
original French words, English trans- 
lations, and background notes. Two 
modern compositions by Wilson and 
one by Robert Franke are also fea- 
tured. 

Denise Wilson, 9 Jackson Street, West- 
over, West Virginia 26505, 304-296- 
1569; audio cassette, 45 minutes, $9.00 
plus $1.00 shipping. 


Touring Custer Battlefield 


This video tour of the now-renamed 
Custer Battlefield National Mon- 
ument—the Montana hillside where 
General George Armstrong Custer 
was defeated by the Sioux under 
Chief Sitting Bull in 1876—provides 
an overview of the Custer campaign, 
sites associated with the battle, and 
the national military cemetery later 
established on the battlefield. The 
film provides extensive guidance for 
viewers planning to visit the site, in- 
cluding information on the museum 
housing artifacts connected with both 
sides of the struggle; the park’s vol- 
unteer organization; tours; and other 
services and special events of interest 
to the public. 

The Old Army Press, P.O. Box 2243, 
Fort Collins, Colorado 80525, 800-627- 
0079; VHS and Beta, 30 minutes, 
$30.00 plus $3.00 shipping. * 


| Now the characters and places, 
| the intricate play of motivation 
| and inspiration come together for 
| you in the official story of Ameri- 
| ca’s most tragic legacy — the Civil 
| War. Through The National His- 
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Records of the Union and Confed- 
erate Navies. Reserve your intro- 
ductory volume of The Official 
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‘ TURNING POINTS 


Led by legendary flier Jimmy Doolittle, sixteen U.S. Army B-25 
bombers broke through Japanese defenses on April 18, 1942 
to strike Tokyo and other cities in broad daylight. The daring and 
dramatic raid stunned Japan, revived American morale, and 
signaled a new course for the Pacific War. 


Against All Odds 


by Edward Oxford 
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okyo. April 18, 1942. A clear and 
quiet morning. The one hundred 
and thirty-third day of Japan’s 
war with the United States. Every- 
thing seemed normal in the island empire’s 
sprawling capital. 

Tokyo staged an air raid drill that Sat- 
urday morning, but it bore little realism. 
No sirens sounded. Air raid wardens gazed 
at a placid sky. Fire-fighting brigades trun- 
dled their equipment through the streets. 
Barrage balloons rose along the waterfront. 
It all seemed a matter of going through the 
motions. 

At about noon the drill came to an un- 
eventful end. Because no sirens had an- 
nounced its beginning, none signaled its 
conclusion. War workers laid down their 
tools and began their midday break. Mil- 
lions of other Tokyo residents went shop- 
ping, visited parks and shrines, attended 
festivals, and watched baseball games. 

Although their nation was now engaged 
in a world war, Tokyo’s citizens had reason 
enough to feel secure. Radio Tokyo had re- 
peatedly assured the people that they, their 
nation, and, most importantly, Emperor Hi- 
rohito, were safe from enemy attack. 

Their kamikaze mystique constituted a 
spiritual fortress around the Japanese 
homeland. No foreign attacker had seri- 
ously threatened Japan’s sacred soil since 


Kublai Khan in 1281. And on that occasion 
a violent storm had turned back and devas- 
tated the Mongol invader’s fleet; the Jap- 
anese called the magical occurrence kami- 
kaze—“divine wind.” 

Now the nation’s defenders had far more 
tangible forces—antiaircraft guns, war- 
ships, and aircraft—with which to shield 
Japan. These man-wrought defenses, in 
harmony with Heaven’s will, seemed pow- 
erful enough to insure the safety of the 
home islands. 

The Japanese, indeed, basked in a sense 
of euphoria. During the previous four and a 
half months their armed forces had scored 
triumph after triumph on the war fronts of 
the Pacific. “Victory fever” swept the land. 


Minutes after noon, the sense of serenity 
enveloping the capital suddenly shattered. 
Here and there on the outskirts of Tokyo, 
dark-green planes appeared, flying so low 
that they almost touched the ground. 
People on beaches, or riding bicycles, or 
walking along roads paused to glance up at 
the fleeting shapes. Quite a few waved at 
the fast-moving, twin-engined aircraft. 

Near the center of Tokyo, a shopper 
looked up to see a “very beautiful” plane 
flash by, extremely low. 

A French journalist rushed outside: “I 
heard a rugged, powerful sound of airplane 
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Conceived during the dark days of 
January 1942, the operation later 
remembered as the “Tokyo Raid” or 
“Doolittle Raid” was designed to exact 
retribution against Japan for that 
nation’s December 7, 1941 attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Just as a Japanese task 
force had struck without warning 
against Hawaii from the vast reaches of 
the North Pacific, so now an American 
~ task force. would cross those same 
waters and mount a surprise attack 
against the enemy’s capital and other 
major cities. To achieve that objective, 
an aircraft carrier would launch not 
short-range Navy planes but specially 
modified Army bombers capable of 


April 13, 1942: 
Two Task Groups 
Rendezvous to Form 
Task Force 16 


reaching out to enemy targets from four 
hundred or more miles at sea. _ 

On April 13, 1942, two American 
task groups rendezvoused in the North 
Pacific about 750 miles north of the 
Midway Islands and 1,000 miles south 
of the Aleutians. One group, including 
the aircraft carrier Hornet with sixteen 
twin-engined B-25 bombers aboard, 
had sailed direct from the U.S. West 
Coast. The other, including the carrier 
Enterprise with Navy scouting planes 
and fighters to provide air cover, had 
sailed from Pearl Harbor. Thus 
combined into a sixteen-ship task force 
under the command of Admiral 
William F. Halsey, the warships headed 
almost due west toward Japan. 

On the morning of April 18, the 
carriers and cruisers from the task 
force, now making a final dash through 
stormy seas at high speed, encountered 
enemy picket boats while still more 
than six hundred miles east of Tokyo. 
The bombing force, led by Lieutenant 
Colonel James H. Doolittle, was 
immediately launched. 

Arriving over the Japanese home 
islands about midday, the B-25s 
dropped their explosives and 
incendiaries on industrial and military 
targets in Tokyo, Yokahama, Yokosuka, 
and Nagoya. All of the bombers 
successfully eluded enemy fighters and 
antiaircraft fire. One escaping B-25 
turned north and landed in Soviet 
territory. The other fifteen bombers 
continued southwest across Japan and 
the East China Sea toward airfields in 
China. All fifteen planes were lost after 
encountering stormy weather and 
running low on fuel. Eleven American 
fliers were killed or captured; sixty- 
nine others escaped into Chinese-held 
territory. 

Although the damage caused by the 
raid was not extensive compared to 
Pearl Harbor or with what would come 
later, the mission achieved its 
objectives. Signaling a turning point in 
the conflict, the bold raid carried the 
meaning of the war home to the 
Japanese. American morale received an 
enormous boost, and now the enemy 
knew that not even its heartland was 
safe from attack. 
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engines. A raid at high noon! Explosions. I 
spotted a dark airplane traveling very fast, 
at rooftop level. So they’ve come!” 

An American reporter for the New York 
Times, confined in Tokyo since the war 
began, hoped that bombers had come “to 
smash the whole town into smithereens.” 

Now air raid sirens belatedly shrieked. 
Fighter planes took off. Bursts of antiair- 
craft fire smudged the sky. 

At first the people in the streets didn’t un- 
derstand what they were seeing. Then, when 
they understood, they couldn’t quite believe. 
High noon in Tokyo. Dark planes with white 
stars painted on them. Americans! 


History would dub it the “Tokyo Raid” or 
the “Doolittle Raid’—after its legendary 
leader, Lieutenant Colonel James H. Doo- 
little. A startling attack by American 
bombers that seemed to appear out of no- 
where—only to vanish as suddenly as they 
had appeared. An assault on Japanese 
pride that left a firebrand mark. A feat of 
flying that seemed impossible—yet one 
that with dash and daring actually had 
been achieved. 

Fifty years have passed since that im- 
probable escapade. The Tokyo Raid has be- 
come part of American legend. The flash of 
B-25s, the “thrrumph” of bombs, the fires 
on the Japanese homeland—all shine 
brightly in World War II lore. 

These days, many of the surviving Doo- 
little Raiders have iron-gray hair. After im- 
pressive Air Force careers, some of them 
retired as lieutenant colonels, colonels, or 
generals. They possess, among them, a re- 
markable array of medals and awards for 
combat service. 

Of the hundreds of missions these men 
participated in, the Tokyo Raid holds a 
place of special significance. Through the 
years a few of the raiders have managed to 
preserve some cherished souvenir of that 
long-ago mission. A torn flight jacket. A 
photograph. A pair of goggles. A parachute 
“D” ring. A .45-caliber pistol. The aging 
fliers’ most precious keepsakes, however, 
are their memories—of the raid itself, of 
what they dared for their nation, and of 
what their effort meant in the wider con- 
text of the Pacific War. 

Nearly a score of these men, interviewed 
for this article, recently thought back upon 
that unforgettable mission. Despite the 
passage of five decades the raid, for good 
reason, remains clear in their reveries. As 
Doolittle himself said: “It was the first air 
strike America made against Japan itself. 
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For us, it was an honor to be part of it.” 


For Americans, still gripped by the shock of 
Pearl Harbor, the spring of 1942 was a time 
of testing. Time magazine summed up the 
mood: “The Japanese had attacked the 
great U.S. island-bridge which stretches to 
the Orient. It was premeditated murder. The 
nation had taken a heavy blow.” 

Japanese troops had smashed into Hong 
Kong, Malaya, and the Dutch East Indies. 
They had captured Wake and Guam. The 
fall of the Philippines was at hand. The 
Hawaiian Islands would soon stand alone 
as America’s last Pacific outpost. U.S. au- 
thorities even feared that Japanese forces 
might strike the American mainland. Day 
after day, all of the news was bad. 


The Japanese assault on Pearl Harbor had 
infuriated President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
In meeting after meeting with his military 
chiefs—General George C. Marshall of the 
U.S. Army, General Henry H. “Hap” Arnold 
of the U.S. Army Air Corps, and Admiral 
Ernest J. King of the U.S. Navy—Roosevelt 
urged that they find a way to bomb Japan. 
He sought the means to bring home to 
Japan some measure of the real meaning of 
war. ? 

The plan eventually adopted for the dar- 
ing raid originated not with a flier but with 
a submarine officer, Captain Francis Low, 
operations officer for Admiral King. In mid- 
January, Low had been sent to Norfolk, 
Virginia to look over the Navy’s newest air- 
craft carrier, the USS Hornet. While at the 
naval air station there, he noticed the out- 
line of a flight deck painted on one of the 
runways. Navy fliers used the depiction to 
practice carrier landings and takeoffs. 

As Low stared, twin-engined Army bomb- 
ers swept overhead on a mock bombing at- 
tack. In a split-second—as the planes’ shad- 
ows raced along the carrier shape—he had 
it. What if Army bombers could take off 
from an aircraft carrier? U.S. commanders 
dared not attempt a carrier attack against 
Japan using short-range Navy aircraft, be- 
cause the enemy’s shore-based planes could 
detect and attack the ships before they ar- 
rived at their launch point. But Army 
bombers could reach much farther. A long- 
range punch using such planes might catch 
Japanese defenders with their guard down. 

That night, Low tried his idea on Admiral 
King. “You may have something,” replied 
the taciturn admiral. He asked Captain 
Donald Duncan, his air officer, to turn Low’s 
glimmer into something more concrete. 


Duncan worked on the scenario for five 
days. Then, in longhand, he wrote out the 
plan. The script, envisioning a dramatic 
surprise attack on Japan’s major cities by 
U.S. Army bombers launched from an air- 
craft carrier, projected the very sort of dra- 
matic retribution that Roosevelt—and Am- 
erica—so intently desired. 


General Arnold selected Lieutenant Colonel 
James H. Doolittle as the man who would 
marshal the aircraft and men for the mis- 
sion. By age forty-five, “Jimmy” Doolittle 
had earned flying fame perhaps second only 
to that of Charles A. Lindbergh. Doolittle 
was one of the leather-jacket breed: avia- 
tion pioneers who had flown in open cock- 
pits, with goggles pushed up and eyes on 
the horizon—larger-than-life figures like 
Eddie Rickenbacker, Billy Mitchell, and 
Roscoe Turner. 

A stunt flier, a test pilot, and an Army 
Air Corps officer, Doolittle had always been 
entranced with planes—and with finding 
out how high, how fast, and how well they 
could fly. The steel-nerved airman had set 
aviation speed records. He had won the 
“Big Three” air races—the Schneider Cup, 
the Bendix Trophy, and the Thompson 
Trophy. He had performed the first outside 
loop. He had scored a first in “blind flying.” 
And beyond these accomplishments, he had 
earned a doctor of aeronautical science de- 
gree from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. If it had wings and looked like 
a plane, chances were good that Jimmy 
Doolittle either had flown or could fly it. 

Doolittle accepted the challenge without 
hesitation. Arnold made it clear, however, 
that it was Doolittle the planner he wanted 
for this job, not Doolittle the pilot. Jimmy 
was twenty years older than many of the 
new crop of fliers. And he had too much 
know-how, Arnold felt, to risk on a danger- 
ous combat mission. 


In early February, Doolittle dutifully put 
details on paper. “The purpose of this spe- 
cial project,” he wrote, “is to bomb and fire 
the industrial center of Japan.” Kighteen* 
Army B-25s carried to within four or five 
hundred miles of the Japanese home is- 
lands by a U.S. Navy aircraft carrier would 
be launched in predawn darkness, reaching 
their military and industrial targets in the 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka-Kobe, and Nago- 
ya sectors at first light. Each plane would 


*The number of bombers assigned to the raid was 
later changed to fifteen; then finally to sixteen. 


Because a veil of secrecy 
surrounded preparations for 
the Tokyo Raid, few 
photographs from the training 
phase exist. On the opposite 
page, top, Army Air Force 
Lieutenants Richard Knobloch, 
Edgar McElroy, Richard Joyce, 
and William Farrow discuss 
short-field takeoff techniques 
during practice at Eglin Field, 
Florida, where the air crews 
rehearsed the mission during 
March 1942. 

Late that month the crews 
flew across the country to 
McClellen Field near 
Sacramento, California, 
where their aircraft received 
final maintenance. Then they 
continued on to Alameda 
Naval Air Station near 
Oakland. When the B-25 
piloted by Major John Hilger 
arrived over San Francisco 
Bay on April 1, other planes 
were already being loaded 
aboard the aircraft carrier 
“Hornet” alongside one of the 
station piers (center). 

On the eve of departure the 
aviators received shore leave 
in San Francisco; Lieutenants 
Jack Sims and Howard 
Sessler celebrated with dates 
at “Finochio’s” (bottom). 


. carry four five-hundred-pound demolition 
and incendiary bombs. 

Because carrier landings were impossible 
for the ten-ton aircraft, this would be a one- 
way mission. Instead of returning to their 
launch point after the raid, the planes 
would continue west to the Asian mainland, 
arriving at fields in China or the Soviet 
Union. Doolittle estimated the chances for 
the mission’s success at fifty-fifty. 

Although Vladivostok was closer to the 
targets than any available landing fields in 
China, Soviet Premier Joseph Stalin would 
soon rule out that destination. Already 
hard-pressed by Germany’s invading army, 
he was not about to risk Japanese enmity 
by giving aid to Americans who had just 
bombed Japan’s home islands. 

Thus thwarted, Washington turned to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. Marshall 
Se Se and Arnold asked—forcefully—that he per- 
mit American raiders to land in eastern 
China. The bombers would home in on a 
radio signal at Chuchow, two hundred 
miles south of Shanghai. After landing at 
fields there and refueling, they would con- 
tinue on another eight hundred miles to 
Chungking, the wartime capital deep in the 
heart of China. Although fearful of Jap- 

gz i anese reprisals, Chiang Kai-shek reluc- 
e a tantly assented. 

Despite Arnold’s wishes to the contrary, 

5 Doolittle deliberately wrote himself into 

i the script as pathfinder. He would pilot the 

a first B-25 off the carrier. His plane would il- 

<—<— a luminate Tokyo with incendiaries as a bea- 

con for the fliers following him. 


e Doolittle and Duncan had concurred that 
the North American B-25—a twin-engined, 
high-winged medium bomber—was the on- 
ly aircraft capable of meeting the mission 
requirements. The five-man plane could 
carry nearly a ton of bombs at close to three 
hundred miles per hour. It had an impres- 
sive two-thousand-mile range. Best of all, 
the plane was compact: fifty-three feet long 
with a wingspan a shade wider than sixty- 
seven feet. 

The make-or-break question was wheth- 
er a B-25 could take off from an aircraft 
carrier. Duncan arranged to hoist two B- 
25s, stripped to their lightest weights, 
aboard the Hornet at Norfolk. Then the big 
ship put to sea. 

In a light snowfall off the Virginia coast, 
puzzled sailors watched as an Army pilot 
gunned the first B-25’s engines and then, 
at the launch officer’s signal, released the 
brakes. The bomber rolled forward, the car- 
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On April 2 the “Hornet,” commanded by 
Captain Marc Mitscher and escorted by cruisers 
and destroyers, departed from San Francisco 
Bay and headed west into the Pacific. A second 
force under Admiral William F. Halsey, 
including the carrier “Enterprise,” sailed from 
Pearl Harbor on April 7. The two groups 
rendezvoused in mid-ocean five days later. 
Because the Army bombers jamming the 
“Hornet's” flight deck (opposite page, top) 
precluded flight operations by that ship’s air 
group, scouting and air cover for the combined 
task force were provided by “Enterprise” 
aircraft (center). As the armada continued west 
the weather grew stormy, and the carriers 
pitched in the rough seas (bottom). 


Tension heightened daily as the sixteen-ship 
task force moved deep into Japanese waters. In 
the photograph above, watchful “Enterprise” 
sailors man their antiaircraft guns. Aboard the 
“Hornet,” B-25 air crews checked and 
rechecked their planes; gunners loaded belts of 
ammunition (center photo); and ordnancemen 
trundled out five-hundred-pound bombs. There 
was time enough, however, for a brief 
ceremony: as his men watched appreciatively, 
Lieutenant Colonel Doolittle wired a Japanese 
medal (awarded to an American sailor in more 
peaceful times) to one of the bombs (left). 
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. rier’s motion into the wind giving it a run- 
ning start. The plane became airborne al- 
most immediately, its right wing tip barely 
missing the ship’s “island” structure. The 
second B-25 followed suit. Word went to 
Doolittle. With care and luck, the takeoffs 
could be accomplished. 

King ordered the Hornet’s skipper, Cap- 
tain Marc Mitscher, to have the carrier 
ready to sail by March 1. He was to proceed 
through the Panama Canal to the West 
Coast. 


For his planes and fliers, Doolittle turned 
to the Seventeenth Bombardment Group, a 
B-25 unit based at Pendleton, Oregon. He 
asked for, and got, twenty-four aircraft and 
about 140 volunteers—pilots, copilots, nav- 
igators, bombardiers, and flight engineer/- 
gunners. 

Briefing the volunteers soon after their ar- 
rival at Eglin Field on Florida’s Gulf Coast, 
Doolittle warned that this would be a top-se- 
cret and extremely hazardous mission. It 
would take them out of the United States for 
a few weeks. Beyond that, he could disclose 
few details. Anyone who wanted to bow out 
should do so now. No one did. 

These men felt the call of duty—and ad- 
venture. “Full of spit and vinegar,” naviga- 
tor/bombardier James Macia remembers. 
“That’s the way we felt.” Copilot Richard 
Knobloch looks back: “Young and indestruc- 
tible. There could be high losses. That 
meant you looked at the guy on either side of 
you. One of them might be lost. Not you.” 
Pilot Travis Hoover recalls: “I volunteered 
all right, but not because I was young or 
naive. For me, it was a matter of pride. Pride 
in my country. Pride in my uniform. Pride in 
fighting for what I took to be the right.” 


Throughout March, the B-25 pilots prac- 
ticed short-field takeoffs. Coached by Lieu- 
tenant Henry Miller, a Navy flight instruc- 
tor, the Army men learned to hang on their 
props, fighter style. Flags every fifty feet 
along the runway’s edge helped them gauge 
the minimum distance required to get their 
planes airborne. “We practiced, over and 
over, ramming the engines at full power,” 
says copilot Jack Sims, “taking off at sixty- 
five miles per hour in a five-hundred-foot 
run. It could be done, as long as an engine 
didn’t skip a beat.” 

Doolittle, at his own say-so, also trained 
and qualified at the short runs. 

Flights over the Gulf of Mexico gave navi- 
gators experience above open water. Pilots 
and bombardiers practiced low-level bomb- 
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Task force commander 
William F. Halsey 

had hoped to carry the Army 
fliers to within about four 
hundred miles of their 
targets, but on the morning 
of April 18, while the ships 
were still about seven 
hundred miles off the coast, 
a Japanese picket boat 
sighted and reported 

the intruders. Preparations 
for launching began 
immediately, and the first B- 
25, piloted by Doolittle, left 
the ship at 8:15 a.m. Despite 
the fifteen-ton full-load 
weight of the aircraft and a 
wet and pifching deck 
caused by stormy seas, all 
sixteen bombers took off 
successfully. 
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ing runs across the hills of Texas, New 
Mexico, and Kansas. The B-25s flew so low 
they ducked under high-tension power lines. 

Flight Surgeon Thomas White asked to 
join the mission. Much as the presence of a 
doctor would be appreciated, the only way 
one could take part would be as a full- 
fledged crew member. With hurry-up gun- 
nery training, White won an assignment as 
gunner/surgeon. 

To extend the B-25s’ range, technicians 
installed 225-gallon auxiliary fuel tanks in 
the planes’ bomb bays and replaced the bot- 
tom turret mechanism with a 60-gallon 
tank. Engineers at the Martin Aircraft Com- 
pany designed a 160-gallon collapsible tank 
for use in the crawlway over the bomb bay. 

Gunnery and bombing officer C. Ross 
Greening came up with two homemade in- 
novations. The mission was too risky to use 
the highly classified Norden bombsight, 


and the complex mechanism was not suit- 
able for low-level runs anyway. Greening 
devised a two-piece gadget—at a cost of 
twenty cents—in its place. And to discour- 
age enemy fighter planes, he mounted two 
broomsticks, painted black to resemble gun 
barrels, in each bomber’s tail cone. 

By the end of March, Doolittle knew that 
the men were mission-fit—and that he had 
chosen the right lead pilot: himself. Arnold 
still insisted he needed Doolittle in Wash- 
ington. Doolittle felt he was needed over 
Tokyo: “I know more about this mission than 
anyone else. And I know how to lead it.” 
Arnold, with reluctance, finally agreed. 


Late in March, twenty-two* B-25s and 
their crews flew from Eglin to McClellen 


*Two of the original twenty-four aircraft had 
been damaged during training at Eglin. 
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Field near Sacramento, California. After 
final maintenance, they continued on to 
Alameda Naval Air Station near Oakland, 
California. There cranes hoisted sixteen of 
the planes aboard the carrier Hornet. 

On the afternoon of April 2, with the 
dark-green bombers lashed onto its flight 
deck, the aircraft carrier, escorted by two 
cruisers, four destroyers, and an oiler, 
sailed into the Pacific. 

The Hornet had just cleared the Golden 
Gate Bridge when the bosun’s whistle 
sounded, and Captain Mitscher announced 
over the public address system that “the 
target of this task force is Tokyo!” The 
ship’s crew broke out in cheers. 

The Army fliers looked at one another. 
The hills of California faded fast. The men 
might be back. Or maybe they would never 
be heard from again. 

It would take a phalanx of U.S. Navy 


warships—Task Force 16—to get the Doo- 
little Raiders within striking distance of 
Japan. On April 8, Admiral William Halsey 
led the second half of this force—built 
around the aircraft carrier Enterprise—out 
of Pearl Harbor. Five days later, the two 
groups rendezvoused in the North Pacific. 

Halsey, in command of the task force, 
hoped to close to within about four hundred 
miles of the Japanese coast before launch- 
ing the B-25s. There was a taste of retribu- 
tion in the sea air. Just as Kido Butai, the 
Japanese task force, had moved furtively 
eastward across the North Pacific toward 
Pearl Harbor four months earlier, so now 
American ships stealthily sailed westward 
toward Japan. 

The stakes were high. The task force was 
sailing boldly into treacherous waters. The 
Hornet and Enterprise represented half of 
America’s carrier strength in the Pacific. 
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In a painting by Craig 
Kodera, the “Ruptured 
Duck,” piloted by Lieutenant 
Ted W. Lawson, begins its 
bomb run amid flak over an 
industrial area on the Tokyo 
waterfront. Several of 

the planes sustained damage 
from antiaircraft fire and 
one was forced to jettison 
its bomb load to escape 
pursuing fighters, but no 
B-25s were downed over 
Japan. Lawson, who later 
lost a leg as a result of 
injuries sustained in his 
forced landing on the China 
coast, subsequently told 

his story of the mission in 
the book and movie “Thirty 
Seconds Over Tokyo.” 
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The lives of thousands of American sailors 
on sixteen warships were at risk. 

With the Hornet’s own planes stored be- 
low the flight deck to make room for 
Doolittle’s bombers, the task force relied on 
the Enterprise to provide scouting and air 
cover. Ships’ radars scanned the seas ahead 
for enemy ships and aircraft. Task Force 16 
steamed almost due west at twenty knots 
through rain, fog, and heavy seas. 

“The blue-water boys made room for the 
- Army contingent,” navigator Harry McCool 
remembers. “A cot was set up for me in the 
quarters of two ensigns. We got along. They 
even broke out some whiskey. They were 
with. Torpedo Squadron Eight. The thing 
was, not too long after our raid, they went 
down in the Battle of Midway.” 

Doolittle allowed each crew to pick its 
targets. Some wanted to bomb the Imperial 
Palace. He forbade this, not out of regard 
for Emperor Hirohito but because such an 
assault would only inflame Japan’s fighting 
spirit. 

The fliers devoted hours to poring over 
their target maps. “Doc” White held first 
aid sessions. Commander Frank Akers, the 
Hornet’s navigator, helped his Army coun- 
terparts sharpen their skills. Lieutenant 
Commander Steve Jurika, an intelligence 
officer, gave the men briefings about Japan 
and taught them a Chinese phrase, Lushu 
hoo megwa fugi—‘I am an American.” 

The hand-picked flight crews felt confi- 
dent. Their training had been thorough. 
They would be given the best chance that 
the Navy could get for them. But most of 
them had never experienced combat.* 

One night, Corporal Jacob DeShazer, 
bombardier for Plane No. 16, “Bat Out of 
Hell,” stood alone on the flight deck. “I be- 
gan to wonder how many more days I was 
to spend in this world,” he recalls. “Maybe I 
wasn't so fortunate, after all, to get to go on 
this trip.” 

Sailors saw Army pilots pacing along the 
painted line that ran down the port side of 
the flight deck—as though measuring and 
remeasuring the distance from their planes 
to the bow. 


Task Force 16 was due for an unpleasant 
surprise. Even before Mitscher’s ships had 
rendezvoused with Halsey’s, the enemy 
knew they were coming. During April 10- 
12, Japanese fleet radio intelligence picked 
up messages transmitted between the two 
*One pilot, Everett Holstrom, had seen action, 


sinking a Japanese submarine off the U.S. West 
Coast on Christmas Eve 1941. 
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task groups and Pearl Harbor. 

The Japanese command calculated that 
the Americans would have to close to within 
about three hundred miles of the coast to 
make a carrier strike. That distance marked 
the outer limit for U.S. Navy planes flying 
out from and back to their carriers. 

The Japanese Twenty-Sixth Air Flotilla 
put sixty-nine land-based bombers on alert. 
Ranging out as far as six hundred miles, 
they would hit the carrier force before its 
planes could be launched. 

Unknown to the commanders of Task 
Force 16, Japan had yet another line of de- 
fense—a flotilla of radio-equipped trawlers 
situated along an arc about six hundred 
miles out from the coastline. Any enemy 
force crossing that line was in jeopardy of 
being seen and reported by a picket boat. 


On April 14, back in Washington, D.C., Ad- 
miral King went to the White House to give 
the president the first detailed information 
that Roosevelt had of the planned raid. 

On April 16-17, the tempo of preparations 
aboard the Hornet increased. Deck crews 
moved the B-25s to the rear of the flight 
deck in preparation for launch. Fueling 
teams topped off the bombers’ gas tanks. 
Ordnancemen hoisted four bombs into each 
aircraft, and the Army gunners loaded .30- 
and .50-caliber ammunition. Flight engi- 
neers checked and rechecked the planes’ me- 
chanical and hydraulic systems. 

By the morning of the seventeenth, the 
task force had closed to within about 
twelve hundred miles of Tokyo. The task 
force refueled from the oilers; then at 2:40 
P.M. the two carriers and four cruisers in- 
creased speed to twenty-eight knots for the 
final run to the launch point. The destroy- 
ers and oilers soon disappeared astern. 

At 3 A.M. on April 18, radar operators 
aboard the Enterprise picked up images of 
two small ships about eleven miles ahead. 
“General quarters” sounded, startling the 
task force crew members, and especially 
the Doolittle Raiders. Halsey veered the 
task force to starboard to avoid the con- 
tacts. 

Day dawned gray. A scout plane from the 
Enterprise, forty miles out at 5:58 A.M., spot- 
ted a Japanese patrol boat. Maintaining 
radio silence, the pilot scrawled his sighting 
report, placed it in a canvas bag, then 
dropped it on the carrier’s deck. 

Halsey again shifted course. Pitching and 
rolling in thirty-foot swells, the fast-mov- 
ing ships swept in and out of rain squalls. 
Each mile gained brought the Army fliers 


closer to their objectives—and placed the 
task force in greater danger. 

Luck—and time—finally ran out at 7:38 
A.M. Lookouts aboard the Hornet spotted an 
enemy patrol boat. The tiny craft was just 
visible in the mist, about ten miles away. 
The task force had encountered Japanese 
Patrol Boat No. 23, the Nitto Maru. 

General quarters sounded again. As Doo- 
little and Mitscher watched from the Hor- 
net’s bridge, the cruiser Nashville opened 
fire on the boat with her six-inch guns. 
Round after round missed. 

The Nitto Marus radio operator had 
time enough to get a message off to the Jap- 
anese Fifth Fleet, warning that “three 
enemy carriers” had been sighted. Enter- 
prise radio operators picked up a sudden 
burst of signals between Tokyo and 
Japanese warships. The Japanese knew 
the Americans were out there—and where. 

The Hornet was now about seven hun- 
dred miles from Tokyo. Nine more hours of 
sailing would have gotten the fliers to the 
planned takeoff point. Such, however, was 
not to be. Hurriedly, the B-25 crews gath- 
ered together their personal gear and made 
last-minute preparations for takeoff. 


At 8 A.M. Halsey flashed the “go” signal to 
the Hornet: “LAUNCH PLANES X'TO COLONEL 
DOOLITTLE AND GALLANT COMMAND X GOOD 
LUCK AND GOD BLESS YOU.” 

Loudspeakers blared: “Army pilots, man 
your planes!” 

As airmen hurried onto the flight deck, the 
Nashville continued firing at the Nitto Maru. 
The tiny craft bobbed in the heavy seas. The 
roar of shellfire provided an ominous counter- 
point to the warm-up whines of the B-25s. 
Finally, the patrol boat went under. 

The sky went gun-gray. Winds whipped 
the swelling sea. Rain pelted down. 

“Even before we took off,” David Jones 
recalls, “we knew we had a fuel problem. 
With the task force spotted, we would have 
to fly maybe four hundred miles farther 
than planned. Chances of reaching those 
airstrips in China were worse than bad.” 

The task force adjusted course to star- 
board, turning into a twenty-seven-knot 
wind. Green water broke over the Hornet’s 
pitching flight deck. 

Time for Plane No. 1 to go. Doolittle 
waved a farewell to Mitscher up on the 
bridge. Mitscher saluted. 

At 8:15 A.M. Doolittle gunned the en- 
gines of his B-25, now weighing some fif- 
teen tons with its full load of fuel and 
bombs. A Navy flight deck officer, whirling 


A number of fliers carried 
cameras with them on the 
raid, and the B-25s were 
specially fitted with automatic 
motion picture cameras to 
record the bombing runs. 
Because of the subsequent 
catastrophic loss of the planes, 
however, few images from 
the mission survive. Lieutenant 
Jack Sims, copilot of Plane 
No. 14, photographed a small 
coastal vessel (opposite page, 
top) during that B-25’s 
low-level flight to its target at 
Nagoya. The other two 
photographs were shot by 
Lieutenant Clayton Campbell, 
using fellow crewmember 
Richard Knobloch’s camera, 
as Plane No. 13 made its run 
over the Yokosuka Navy Base 
south of Yokohama. 
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* After completing their 
bombing runs, the aviators 
headed southwest over the 

Japanese home islands and 
then across the East China 
Sea. Nearing the China coast, 
they encountered stormy 
weather and decreasing 
visibility. Running low on fuel 
and failing to detect expected 
homing signals from airfields 

near Chuchow, the B-25 

crews were finally forced to 
take to their parachutes or 
make crash landings. 
Lieutenant Jack Sims, copilot 
of Plane No. 14, was one of 
the few fliers who saved a 
camera when abandoning the 
aircraft. Photographs 
opposite portray the airman’s 
first encounter with Chinese 
villagers (top left), an over- 
the-shoulder look at a ricksha 
man who helped to evacuate 
the fliers to safety (top right), 
and views of Sims and fellow 
crewmen with residents of 

Kuang Feng (center) and 

Chuchow (bottom). Americans 
__ in the center picture include 
(left to right) navigator/ 
bombardier James Macia, 
Sims, flight engineer Jacob 
Eierman, and pilot John 
Hilger, who had been injured 
during his parachute jump. 
Writing of the Chinese people, 
Hilger said that “their 
honesty, willingness to help 
and hospitality were 
unequaled by anything we 
have ever seen.” Thousands 
of villagers who aided the 
downed raiders later died at 
the hands of vengeful 
Japanese soldiers. 


a black checkered flag, gave Doolittle the 
“go” signal. Deck crews pulled the chocks 
from the wheels. Then the starter hit the 
deck as the bomber began rolling down the 
470 feet of clear flight deck. 

Pilot Ted Lawson, writing in Thirty Sec- 
onds Over Tokyo, his 1943 account of the 
raid, described Doolittle’s takeoff: 

“We watched him like hawks, wondering 
what the wind would do to him, and 
whether we could get off in that little run to 
the bow. If he couldn’t, we couldn’t. 

“Doolittle picked up speed and held to 
his line, and, just as the Hornet lifted up on 
top of a wave and cut through it at full 
speed, Doolittle’s plane took off. He had 
yards to spare. He hung his ship almost 
straight up on its props, until we could see 
the whole top of his B-25. Then he leveled 
off and I watched him come around in a 
tight circle and shoot low over our heads.” 

Doolittle had circled back to match his 
magnetic compass heading with the ship’s 
course. Copilot Richard Cole remembers 
looking down at the carrier’s deck: “We 
were leaving the ‘last friendly patch of 
earth.’ It was a kind of farewell.” 


Pilot Travis Hoover went off second; Robert 
Gray third; Everett Holstrom fourth; David 
Jones fifth; Dean Hallmark sixth. 

Lawson, in Plane No. 7, nicknamed the 
“Ruptured Duck,” inadvertently left his 
flaps up and dipped perilously low before fi- 
nally becoming airborne at 8:30 A.M. 

At intervals that ranged from one to five 
minutes, the next eight planes took off 
without incident. 

“Bat Out of Hell,” piloted by William 
Farrow, was last in line. Just as Farrow 
began to taxi forward on the pitching deck, 
the prop blast from the plane ahead blew 
one of the deck crewmen, Navy Machinist’s 
Mate Robert Wall, into the left propellor of 
“Bat Out of Hell.” Medics rushed the in- 
jured crewman below to sick bay; his arm 
had to be amputated a short time later. 

Farrow, badly shaken, gunned his B-25 
down the deck. At 9:20 A.M., about an hour 
after Doolittle’s takeoff, the last of the 
raiders was in the sky. Even as the plane 
disappeared into the gray sky, the Nashville 
shelled another enemy vessel. 

Task Force 16 had accomplished its mis- 
sion. Within minutes the carriers and 
cruisers reversed course and headed back 
toward Pearl Harbor at twenty-five knots. 


Jimmy Doolittle was on his way. His B-25 
whipped along over the Pacific Ocean, 


barely forty feet above the waves. Flying at 
a fuel-conserving 150 miles per hour, the 
plane would reach land at about midday. 

At 9:45 A.M. a Japanese patrol plane, six 
hundred miles off Japan’s east coast, sent 
an odd report to Tokyo. The crew had spot- 
ted what they took to be a twin-engine 
land-plane flying toward Japan. Tokyo in- 
telligence dismissed the report. 

Flying independently, the sixteen B-25s 
stretched out in a ragged line some two 
hundred miles long. They pushed against 
twenty-mile-an-hour headwinds. Shifts in 
the winds scattered them. 

The planes were to go in as lone raiders. 
Three of those following Doolittle would hit 
the northern sector of Tokyo, three the cen- 
tral sector, and three the southern sector. 
Three others would strike Kanagawa, Yo- 
kohama, and the Yokosuka Navy Yard. The 
last three bombers would hit targets in 
Nagoya, Osaka, and Kobe. 

A few minutes before noon, Doolittle’s 
plane crossed the coast about eighty miles 
northeast of Tokyo. Minutes later, as Doo- 
little raced south toward the city at a 
thirty-foot altitude, he saw nine Japanese 
fighters a thousand feet above him. At a lit- 
tle past noon the first B-25 was over Tokyo. 

A light haze lay over the city. Visibility 
downward was good. The bomber passed 
over the Imperial Palace. Then it reached 
the target area—a complex of factories. 
Doolittle climbed to twelve hundred feet. 
Bombardier Fred Braemer peered at check- 
points on his map-grid. He lined up the 
first target in his twenty-cent bombsight. 
The bomb-bay doors opened. At about 12:15 
P.M., a red light blinked in rapid succession 
on Doolittle’s instrument panel. Four in- 
cendiary clusters rained down on Tokyo. 

Antiaircraft fire burst around the B-25, 
rocking the plane. Doolittle was later to 
write laconically of the getaway: “Lowered 
away to housetops and slid over western 
outskirts into low haze and smoke. Turned 
south and out to sea.” 


Scattered by headwinds and by variances 
in the settings for their magnetic com- 
passes, the arriving B-25s swept in over 
Tokyo from several directions—confusing 
its defenders as to their point of origin. 
The raiders skimmed over treetops and 
hillocks. Pilots gunned their planes up to 
about a thousand feet over the sprawling 
city. Bombardiers brought their sights to 
bear on targets. Then came the blink, 
blink, blink as four five-hundred-pound 
bombs plummeted from each bomber. 
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Everett Holstrom, finding his plane’s 
gun turret jammed, had to veer out of the 
path of a flight of fighters. Richard Joyce, 
pursued by half a dozen fighters, put his 
engines “right on the red line’—increasing 
speed to more than three hundred miles an 
hour—to elude them. Some fighters made 
skittish runs at the B-25s. In response, 
Raider gunners were able to hit at least 
two, and perhaps more of them. 

Black splotches of antiaircraft fire 
marked the sky. Bursts hit barrage bal- 
loons. Although erratic, ground gunners did 
send shell fragments into several B-25s. 
But no American plane was shot down. 


The raiders went after war-industry targets: 
steel works, oil refineries, ammunition 
dumps, aircraft factories, dockyards, and 
supply centers. In the main, because of their 
careful study of target maps, their low alti- 
tude, and their arrival in broad daylight, the 
attackers scored quite accurate bomb hits. 

Excerpts from mission reports would 
later detail the raid’s success: 

“Bombing done from 900 feet. Debris 
flew higher than the plane... 

“Smoke column from target observed bil- 
lowing to several thousand feet, at least 50 
miles behind us. Three patrol boats were 
attacked with machine-gun fire near mouth 
of Tokyo Bay. One left burning... 

“Bombed large warehouse, railroad sid- 
ing and oil refinery in Yokohama dock area. 
Sunk one weather boat 100 miles east of 
Japan with machine gun fire... 

“Hit building area, naval ships and docks 
in Yokosuka naval base area. One ship was 
hit in dry dock and seen to fall on its side; 
another was left burning while apparently 
refueling, and a giant crane collapsed... 

“Over 30 miles from target a column of 
smoke more than 5,000 feet high could be 
seen...” 

It was all fast and furious. As soon as 
each pilot dropped his bombs he pushed the 
control yoke forward, dove to rooftop level, 
and then bore southwest along the 
Japanese coast, toward what he hoped Be i 
would be the haven of China. ; px = : oo 


In the afternoon’s fading light, all the fliers 
became sharply aware of one looming fact: 
they probably weren’t going to be able to 
reach the airstrips near Chuchow. “We = <= É - W 
were about an hour out of Japan,” recalls E = Faa eee 
flight engineer/gunner Joseph Manske. i Z — 
“The pilot said on the intercom that we 
wouldn’t have enough fuel to reach the 
Continued on page 60 
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ARTIFACTS 


Ghost from the 
Depths 


ctober 1758. Another cam- 

paign in the conflict known 

as the French and Indian 

War drew to a close. As 
brisk northerly winds signaled an icy 
portent of the coming winter, colonial 
shipwrights on the wooded shore of 
Lake George, New York struggled to 
complete a small fleet of warships for 
future use against French military 
forces based on Lake Champlain, 
some thirty miles to the north. Finally, 
on October 20, after weeks of arduous 
labor, the carpenters launched their 
final vessels—two ungainly, flat-bot- 
tomed, seven-sided craft known in 
French terminology as “radeaux.” The 
larger of the two turtle-like boats they 
aptly named Land Tortoise. 

The next day the shipbuilders test- 
ed the Land Tortoise to their satisfac- 
tion on the waters of Lake George. 
Then, just one day later, they filled the 
newly built hull with rocks and scut- 
tled the vessel in the lake. Purposely 
sunk to keep her out of the reach of 
French raiders during the coming win- 
ter, the radeau was to have been re- 
trieved—along with more than two 
hundred other craft of various types— 
in time for the 1759 campaign. But as 
fate would have it, she never again 
rode the waters of the lake. 


Two hundred and thirty-two years 
later, a New York-based group of un- 
derwater explorers seeking colonial- 
era shipwrecks in Lake George began 
its third year of surveying the lake 
bed. Navigating the expedition’s boat 


by Russell Bellico 


across the surface in a gridlike pat- 
tern, members of the “Lake George Bat- 
eaux and Radeau Research Team”* 
methodically probed the lake bed with 
side-scanning sonar, which employs 
sound waves to produce remarkably 


detailed picture-like images of the un- 
derwater topography. 

After about eight hours of tedious 
scanning on June 26, 1990—the 
group’s second day of operations that 
summer—the ghostly outline of a 
large, curiously-shaped object [see il- 
lustration above] appeared on the 
glossy-paper printout that rhythmi- 
cally issued from the side-scan unit. 
*The author is a member of this nine-man 
volunteer research group, serving as histo- 
rian and underwater photographer. 


After ordering a few more passes over 
the area, sonar operator Vincent Ca- 
pone concluded that the contact was of 
sufficient interest to merit on-site in- 
vestigation. A team of expedition 
divers, all veterans of archaeological 
work at Lake George as well as in the 
Florida Keys, plunged into the water 
and descended through deepening 
gloom toward the mysterious object. 

Having anticipated that the target 
was probably a nineteenth-century 
barge of little historical significance, 
the divers were astounded upon 
reaching the lake bottom to find in- 
stead an oddly-shaped wooden vessel 
of eighteenth-century vintage, with 
gun ports for seven cannon and 
smaller openings for numerous 
sweeps (long oars). The huge over- 
hang of the upper hull enabled expe- 
dition leader Joe Zarzynski and diver 
Bob Benway to immediately identify 
the wreck as a radeau dating from the 
French and Indian War period. 

Depictions of radeaux had ap- 
peared in eighteenth-century paint- 
ings of Lake George and Lake Cham- 
plain, but no one from the twentieth 
century had actually seen such a 
craft. And, though research in early 
diaries had indicated that the Land 
Tortoise was among the missing ships 
of the war, no one on the team had an- 
ticipated actually finding an intact, 
undamaged radeau. 

Precise measurements, photographs, 
and other data gathered from the 
wreck during the next two months en- 
abled us to confirm with virtual cer- 
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More than two 
centuries after 
being scuttled 
in New York’s 
Lake George 
during the 
French and 
Indian War, the 
oldest intact 
war vessel yet 
found in the 
Western 


BOW SECTION OF THE RADEAU “LAND TORTOISE”; PHOTOGRAPH BY RUSSELL BELLICO . 


tainty that it is indeed the Land 
Tortoise, a vessel documented in some 
detail in records of the French and 
Indian War. To our surprise and de- 
light, we had discovered the oldest in- 
tact war vessel found to date in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


The radeau, designed essentially as a 
floating fort, was a unique vessel in 
the annals of eighteenth-century Amer- 
ican warfare. “Radeau,” which means 
“raft” in French, denoted the flat-bot- 
tomed nature of the craft. The earliest 


‘known recommendation for building 


such a vessel on Lake George was 
made by John Dies, a ship outfitter 
from New York City who in August 
1755 sent a detailed set of instructions 
to General William Johnson, leader of 
a provincial army at the lake. Dies pro- 
posed construction of a flat-bottomed 
vessel armed with field pieces and 
manned by fifty soldiers; “the sides of 
this flatt should be Raisd, high 
Enough for a Breast work to Cover the 
Men with portholes cut.” The first true 
radeaux in the Lake George-Lake 
Champlain theater took form three 
years later, with the 1758 construction 
of the Land Tortoise and a second, 
smaller craft of similar proportions. 

The most unique aspect of the 
radeau’s design was the pronounced 
angular configuration of the hull. The 
lower sides of the turtle-like vessel in- 
clined slightly outward, while the 
upper sides sloped steeply inward to 
enclose and protect the crew from 
enemy musket fire. Instead of curving 
gracefully from bow to stern, the slab- 
like hull turned abruptly at several 
points, forming two flat planes at the 
bow, two more amidships, and three 
at the stern. Square sails on two 
masts propelled the craft when fair 
winds prevailed; when they did not, a 
large number of crewmen labored at 
the sweeps. 


Following defeat at the hands of the 
French and their Native American al- 
lies in August 1757 and again in July 
1758 [see “Expeditions for Empire” 
opposite], the British and provincial 
troops on Lake George began con- 
structing warships during the late 
summer and fall of 1758 to augment 
and protect their fleet of transport 
vessels, which included several hun- 
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Expeditions for Empire 


Radeaux, bateaux, and other vessels built at Lake 
George and Lake Champlain played an integral role in 
the campaigns of the French and Indian War (1756- 
1763), the North American theater of the Seven Years’ 
War. Their struggle for the continent led the opposing 
British and French forces to the lakes, which, forming a 
natural water route between the English colonies and 
French Canada, were ideal for military and logistical 
operations. 

In the 1730s the French had built Fort St. Frederic, 
their most substantial North American fortification 
after Quebec and Louisbourg, at Crown Point on Lake 
Champlain. During the War of Austrian Succession 
(1744-1748)—known as King George’s War in North 
America—they used this fort as a base from which to 
launch attacks on English settlements in New England. 

The 1748 Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle between Britain 
and France failed to resolve the two rivals’ claims to the 
Champlain region. The British, whose prestige, espe- 
cially among their Iroquois allies, had been tar- 
nished by their inability to wrest Fort St. 
Frederic from the French, won a much-needed 
victory in 1755 in the as-yet-undeclared war 
when a force under Sir William Johnson de- 
feated the French in the Battle of Lake George. 

That same year the French began construct- 
ing a larger fort—Carillon—at the narrows be- 
tween Lakes George and Champlain. In 1756 
war between France and Britain was again for- 
mally declared, and Johnson built Fort William 
Henry at the southern tip of Lake George. A 
French expedition in March 1757 failed to 
reach Johnson’s fort, but five months later 
more than six thousand French troops under 
Marquis de Montcalm, with eighteen hundred 
Native American allies, captured the garrison 
and destroyed the fort. 

Britain’s first big victory came in 1758 with 
the capture of the fortress at Louisbourg, a 
French base that controlled access to the St. Lawrence 
River. While that operation was underway, the British 
assembled the largest military force yet in North 
America at the ruins of Fort William Henry. Although 
General James Abercromby, a man with limited abili- 
ties, was technically in command, the real leader of the 
British troops was George-Augustus, Viscount Howe, a 
popular young nobleman. In early July the force of six 
thousand British regulars and nine thousand provincial 
troops was transported to the northern end of Lake 
George in about nine hundred bateaux, more than one 
hundred whaleboats, and a number of barges. When the 
vessels were three miles from their departure point, an 
eyewitness reported that the entire surface of the lake 
was obscured by the fleet. 

The opposing French force of thirty-five hundred men 
had entrenched itself about a half-mile west of Fort 
Carillon, behind a long breastwork protected by en- 


twined tree limbs and branches with pointed ends. An 
advance party of British soldiers made its way through 
the woods toward the French position but encountered a 
band of 350 French troops. In the engagement that fol- 
lowed the French lost two hundred men, but a larger 
blow was dealt to the British when Lord Howe was fa- 
tally wounded. 

Now in full command, Abercromby decided on a 
frontal assault. Wave after wave of soldiers, without ar- 
tillery support, moved on the French lines—only to be 
shot or impaled on the spiked branches. Sixteen-year- 
old David Perry, who had marched from eastern 
Massachusetts with his provincial unit, experienced his 
first taste of battle at Carillon: “The ground was 
strewed with the dead and dying . . . I could hear the 
men screaming, and see them dying all around me.” 

By seven in the evening, the British commander fi- 
nally gave orders to end the senseless assault, but by 
then nearly two thousand of his men were casualties. 


The following morning Abercromby withdrew in defeat. 
The British and provincial troops remained at the lower 
end of Lake George for the rest of the year, engaged in 
building warships for use in future campaigns [see main 
text]. 

A year after the fateful 1758 expedition, a British and 
provincial army nearly the size and composition of 
Abercromby’s again advanced on Fort Carillon. Under 
the more prudent command of Jeffrey Amherst, the re- 
sults were dramatically different. The French aban- 
doned and partially destroyed Forts Carillon and St. 
Frederic in the face of an overwhelming force equipped 
with artillery. The French entrenched themselves on 
Isle-aux-Noix, an island in the Richeliu River in 
Canada, only to be dislodged by a larger British and 
provincial force in August 1760. Two weeks later the en- 
tire French army in North America surrendered at 
Montreal. x 


BRITISH AND PROVINCIAL TROOPS AT LAKE GEORGE EMBARK ON THEIR JULY 1758 EXPEDITION AGAINST FRENCH FORCES AT FORT CARILLON; PAINTING BY F. C. YOHN 
THE GLENS FALLS COLLECTION, COURTESY OF THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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dred bateaux and whaleboats.* Work 
progressed swiftly at the hastily con- 
structed shipyard despite deplorable 
living conditions and rampant illness. 
In the middle of August, shipwrights 
launched the ninety-ton, sixty-nine- 
foot sloop Halifax. A month later they 
completed several row galleys. These 
stubby vessels were forerunners of the 
Revolutionary War gunboats and gal- 
leys that Americans constructed on 
Lake Champlain in 1776.** 

Captain Samuel Cobb, a thirty- 
nine-year-old shipwright from Maine 
who had helped build the Halifax and 
row galleys, was reassigned to the 
construction of a large radeau on 
September 18. Cobb’s journal entries 
for each succeeding day mention 
working on the “Raddow.” Only on 
Sundays and days when he was inca- 
pacitated by the “Bloody flux” (dysen- 
tery) did he fail to labor on the craft. 

Colonel Henry Champion, a provin- 
cial officer from Colchester, Connect- 
icut, became an interested observer of 
the radeaux project. On October 7 
Champion drew a sketch in his journal 
of the larger of the two craft, with the 
notation that “it is 51 feet in length, 
about 16 or 18 wide, straight flat bot- 
tom, flaring waist about 5 feet high, 
then turns with an elbow . . . and cov- 
ers ye top all but a streak about 8 or 9 
feet wide... The name of this creature 
is Tail and End, or Land Tortoise.” 

Dr. Caleb Rea, a Massachusetts reg- 
imental surgeon, also visited the lake- 
side shipyard on October 7 to examine 
the new vessels and, never having ob- 
served a radeau before, drew a sketch 
in his journal. “One,” he noted, “is 
very odd, being seven squared sided 
like this figure, besides she Tumbles 
in & makes seven squares more, so 
that she is truly fourteen square be- 
sides her bottom & top.” 

By then, General Jeffrey Amherst, 
fresh from his capture of Louisbourg, 
Cape Breton Island, had visited the 
Lake George camp and concurred with 


“Bateaux, open flat-bottomed vessels rang- 
ing from twenty-five to thirty-five feet in 
length, were the nautical workhorses for 
eighteenth-century armies in America, trans- 
porting most provisions and nearly all sol- 
diers during campaigns on inland waters. 


**See “The Search for Benedict Arnold’s 
Navy” in the March 1985 issue of American 
History Illustrated. 
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General James Abercromby that the 
approaching winter precluded further 
offensive operations during 1758. In 
mid-October, troops began hauling ar- 
tillery and some of the fleet of bateaux 
overland to Fort Edward, a dozen 
miles to the southeast. As the weather 
turned colder, shipwrights strained to 
finish the remaining warships. 

Finally, on October 20, Cobb re- 
ported that “we launched 2 Raddows,” 
one measuring fifty feet overall with a 
nineteen-foot beam and six-foot 
depth, and the second thirty feet long 
with a seven-foot beam. “We tryed the 
Raddows and Rowed well they went 
with 26 Oars,” Cobb noted on October 
21. By then, some of the volunteers 
from Massachusetts had begun to 
refer to the strange-looking Land 
Tortoise as the “ark,” while one New 
Hampshire provincial called it “the 
most odd vessel” at the lake. 

Because Fort William Henry had 
been destroyed by the French in 1757, 
no adequate garrison was available for 
insuring the security of the ships on 
Lake George during the winter. Leay- 
ing the vessels exposed would result in 

their certain destruction—as had oc- 
curred during a French raid across the 
ice in March 1757. Placing them in 
“cold storage” at the bottom of the 
lake, with retrieval planned for the 
spring of 1759, was the only option 
available. Thus, before abandoning 
the region, the Americans scuttled the 
sloop Halifax, a number of row gal- 
leys, and 260 bateaux. On Sunday, 
October 22, with a snowfall the previ- 
ous night providing a new incentive 
for the Americans to conclude their op- 
erations and begin their homeward 
march, Cobb recorded “Working on the 
Raddows Sinking them in the lake.” 

Given the state of eighteenth-cen- 
tury technology, how were these large 
vessels sunk, allowing for recovery 
the following spring? One clue comes 
from the journal of Henry Champion, 
who noted that stone-filled cribs had 
been attached to the Halifax to sink 
her. Vessels of this size apparently 
could be raised with simple physics 
and manpower; many details of how 
the shipwrights accomplished the 
feat, however, remain unknown. 


When General Jeffrey Amherst, the 
new British commander-in-chief, ar- 


rived at Lake George in the spring of 
1759, the task of retrieving the sub- 
merged vessels began in earnest. Af- 
ter ten days of labor, an anxious Am- 
herst noted that “Capt. Loring got the 
sloop [Halifax] a little above water 
and hawed her to the wharf.” Shortly 
thereafter, a row galley built in 1758 
was also recovered. 

Diary and journal sources contain 
no record of raising the Land Tortoise 
during the 1759 campaign. All of the 
available evidence, in fact, indicates 
that she was not recovered either 
then or later. Deprived of the services 
of the Land Tortoise, shipwrights hur- 
riedly built another large radeau, the 
Invincible, for use in Amherst’s 1759 
expedition. 

The 1990 discovery of the Land 


Tortoise provided the answer to why 
she had not been raised with the 
other vessels: the radeau sank in wa- 
ters far too deep for her builders to 
find and reach her. But, given the re- 
trieval plans, why did this happen? 

A possible answer to this puzzle 
came to light in the diary of Mass- 
achusetts shipwright William Sweat, 
who noted that the scuttling party en- 
countered difficulties in sinking the 
flat-bottomed vessel during a hasty 
and haphazard night operation: 
“Sunday 22 Day, I was forced to go to 
work, alt] sinking our Radow, which 
wee got Ready at the Sun sect, & we 
Sunk her once; But one side Rise 
again, so that we were forced to work 
the chief of the night, Before we could 

Continued on page 70 


Close-up views of the “Land Tortoise”, 
opposite, include the bow section with two 
mooring rings (top); an open gunport on 
the port side (center); and a detail of the 
interior showing ballast rocks, knees, and 
openings for sweeps (bottom). 


“A North View of Crown Point,” rendered 
by Captain Thomas Davies of the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery, shows a radeau of 
the type employed by British and 
provincial forces on the New York lakes. 
The vessel depicted is the “Ligonier,” 

built on Lake Champlain in 1759 under 
the supervision of Major Thomas Ord, 
who had also overseen construction of the 
“Land Tortoise” the previous autumn. 
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ADVANCING FRONTIERS 


Enthusiasm ran high when a thousand government-sponsored 
colonists from the Midwest settled Alaska’s Matanuska Valley in 
1935. The reality proved to be something less than the dream. 


Alaska’s New Deal 
Colonists 


ioneers to Alaska— 

the last frontier! 

During the spring 

of 1935 one thou- 
sand men, women, and chil- 
dren sailed for the Territory 
of Alaska aboard the trans- 
ports St. Mihiel and North 
Star. Along with cats and ca- 
naries and sewing machines 
and hand tools, these two 
hundred families from the 
economically distressed Mid- 
west carried with them 
dreams for a new, poverty- 
free future on government- 
sponsored homesteads in the 
wild Matanuska Valley. For 
the Depression-poor farmers 
involved in the bold experi- 
ment, Alaska seemed to offer 
one last chance to escape $25- 
a-month relief rolls. 

Called the “Matanuska 
Valley New Deal Relief Colony,” this 
rural rehabilitation project had been 
originated by President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and Federal Relief 
Administrator Harry Hopkins. Spon- 
sored by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration (FERA), it was 
designed to give a new chance to peo- 
ple hurt by the Depression; to develop 
Alaska’s agricultural potential; and to 


by Annie Alpert 


stimulate the Territory’s population 
growth.* Through it, the U.S. govern- 
ment sought with a single stroke to 
wipe out the settlers’ record of failure 
and despair and to give them every- 
thing needed for a new start in life. 


*In 1935, the total population of the 
586,412-square-mile Territory was only 
sixty thousand people, half of them Es- 
kimos and Native Americans. 


The FERA promised each 
family a forty-acre farm in 
Palmer, Alaska—and thirty 
years to pay for it. 

The Matanuska Valley, 
known as the “Breadbasket 
of Alaska,” lies about forty- 
five miles northeast of An- 
chorage near the Kenai 
peninsula. It has long been 
recognized as a horticul- 
tural marvel. The valley’s 
fertile ground, combined 
with this far-north latitude’s 
twenty-two-hour-plus sum- 
mer days, produces vegeta- 
bles of monstrous size— 
amazing forty-pound cabbages 
and rhubarb with leaves 
four feet wide and stalks the 
size of baseball bats. 

Because the region seem- 
ed ideal for farming, one 
question naturally arises: 
why hadn’t the entire valley been con- 
verted to idyllic farms long before?* 
For one thing, the twenty-two-hour- 
plus winter nights, with temperatures 
as low as forty degrees below zero, 
were daunting. So were the great 


*Portions of the valley had in fact been 
homesteaded (but never fully developed) 
decades before the colonists’ arrival, during 
construction of the Alaska Railroad. 
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clouds of blood-hungry mosquitos that 
infested uncleared terrain from late 
June to mid-September. And clearing 
and preparing the largely timber-cov- 
ered land for cultivation was a huge 
undertaking. 


Despite the obvious hardships, thou- 
sands of men across the country lined 
up for a chance to take their families 
to this “new frontier.” An entire 
county in Texas wanted to go. 

The FERA, however, limited enroll- 
ments for the project to farm families 
on the relief rolls of northern Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, on 
the assumption that people living 
there were hardy enough to weather 
the Alaskan winters and were better 
versed in farming methods in a land 
alternating bitter cold with long 
hours of bright sunshine. 

In addition to the two hundred fam- 
ilies enlisted as colonists, the govern- 
ment also enrolled four hundred men 
from Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps in California to help with con- 
struction at Palmer during the first 
summer. These transients were paid 
$30 a month plus food and clothing. 
They received $2 in cash per week 
while in Alaska; their remaining back 
pay comprised a stake for use after re- 
turning to the “outside.” 


The government promised each of 
the homesteading families forty acres 
of “partly-cleared” land plus a log 
home with running water. The house 
would also have a chemical indoor toi- 
let, but no bath or electricity. The cost 
of the land, house, barn, fences, live- 
stock, furniture, necessary farm 
equipment, seed, feed, and boat and 
train fare to Alaska for each family 
would total about $3,500. Three-per- 
cent interest would apply on this loan 
from the beginning, but collection on 
the interest would not start for five 
years. And each family would have 
thirty years to repay the loan. 
Additional supplies and materials— 
including radios, washing machines, 
and sewing machines—would be 
available from a commissary at cost 
under the same terms. 

The FERA Corporation would pro- 
vide the colony with a school, hospital, 
trading post, creamery, cannery, hatch- 
ery, repair shop, and warehouse. 
Government experts would supervise 
the farmers in crop production, process- 
ing, marketing, distribution, soil man- 
agement, and sanitation. 

Don L. Irwin, a rangy, likeable out- 
doorsman, was named manager of the 
colony. An agronomist with the Ag- 
ricultural College Experimental Sta- 
tion at Matanuska, he knew more 
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The Alaskan-bound family opposite, 
photographed aboard a train during the 
first leg of their journey to a new life in 
the government-sponsored “Matanuska 
Valley New Deal Relief Colony,” seemed 
to have good reason for smiling. 

Leaving behind years of poverty in 
Depression-stricken portions of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, the settlers 
were promised forty-acre farms and new 
homes, provided under long-term, low- 
interest federal loans. 

Following their arrival in the Matanuska 
Valley (above), the colony’s two hundred 
families were housed in tent camps while 
Civilian Conservation Corps workers built 
their houses and community facilities. 
These primitive conditions were the first 
inkling of what proved for the settlers to 
be a long and difficult road to financial 
independence. 
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than anyone about farming conditions 
there. i 

Irwin estimated that during the 
first summer about fifteen percent of 
the land—six acres of each home- 
stead—would be cleared. The settlers 
would require two to three additional 
years to clear the remaining acreage; 
two to three more years would be 
needed to make the farms self-sus- 
taining. As it turned out, even this 
sober estimate proved far too opti- 
mistic. 


The colonists journey to Alaska be- 
gan with enthusiasm. The first con- 
tingent—sixty-seven Minnesota fami- 
lies—departed by train from: Duluth 
at the end of April 1935. The travelers 
boarded the “Colonists Special” amid 
a rousing farewell from families and 
friends, and the event was heavily 
covered by reporters and newsreel 
cameramen. The settlers’ household 
goods and pets—from Rhode Island 
Red roosters to Maltese kittens to 
Belgian police dogs—accompanied 
them in freight cars. 

_None of the settlers had any idea 
what life would be like in Alaska. 
Most had never seen an ocean, and 
few had ever traveled more than five 
hundred miles from where they grew 
up. 

The travelers expected comfortable 
sleeper cars, but they got chair cars 
instead. The coaches were hot and 
crowded. Grumbling increased as 
children became tired and irritable. 
But soon one colonist produced an ac- 
cordian, another a guitar, yet another 
a mouth organ, and before long the 
“colonist orchestra” was formed. A 
drummer improvised with two pieces 
of firewood on a cast-iron stove and 
stovepipe. The group of strangers 
aboard the train soon made friends; 
before long singing and laughter filled 
the cars. 

Cheering crowds and bands met 
the train at nearly every depot. By the 
time the travelers reached San 
Francisco, where they would transfer 
to a steamer, they were celebrities. A 
welcoming crowd of three thousand 
people filled the station, and two 
brass bands played “Happy Days are 
Here Again” as the settlers emerged 
with bird cages, babies, suitcases, and 
musical instruments. They were 


amazed at the reception. One tall 
Minnesotan stammered, “Why—why 
this can’t be for us. We’re just a bunch 
of hard-luck farmers!” ` 

Johannes Johanson, twenty-eight, 
stood on the platform with his wife 
and baby. “I know Alaska’s wild,” he 
told reporters. “But I guess we can 
take it, after what we’ve already been 
through. It took just three days to 
wipe us out at home. A high wind 
knocked down all our standing crops 
one day; a freeze ruined all our veg- 
etables the next. And the third day 
our house caught fire and went up in 
smoke. All we want is a chance to 
start over, and I know we'll get it in 
Alaska.” 

During three days in San Francisco 
the colonists received royal treatment 
from the city—free theater tickets, 
streetcar passes, sightseeing tours, 
and meals. Local businesses showered 
them with toys, clothing, food, and 


` other useful gifts. 


On May 1, 1935, the Army transport 
St. Mihiel steamed slowly away from 
the pier, loaded with the sixty-seven 
families, their belongings, machinery, 
supplies, and 250 of the transient la- 
borers. (Other workers had sailed 
ahead to lay out the tent camps and 
prepare for the colonists’ arrival.) The 
five-day voyage was rough, especially 
on the children. Many became sea- 
sick, and some contracted measles 
and chicken pox while en route. 

The St. Mihiel reached Seward on 
May 6. The weather was cold and a 
light rain fell, but the town’s entire 
population turned out to welcome the 
new arrivals. As the ship approached 
the dock, people shouted greetings 
back and forth across the water. 

Despite the rousing welcome, the 
travelers could not help experiencing 
some misgivings as they noted the rel- 
atively sparse vegetation and stunted 
spruce trees. “We looked at one an- 
other in dismay,” one colonist later re- 
called. “Was this the land they ex- 
pected us to raise our crops in and 
procure a living?” 

The train trip to Anchorage, a mod- 
ern little city 125 miles north, took 
the new Alaskans past Mount Mc- 
Kinley, near winding glaciers, and 
through numerous small towns and 
settlements. As at earlier stops, the 


people of Anchorage greeted them 
warmly. 

The final leg to Palmer gave the 
colonists their first look at their new 
valley, surrounded on three sides by 
towering mountains, white with snow 
and densely timbered. 

The topsoil was comprised of heavy 
loam, much of it practically rock-free. 
But a surprise awaited the farmers: 
when some grabbed shovels and dug 
into the soil, they discovered that six 
inches down the earth was still frozen 
solid. Snow had covered the ground 
until a week before their arrival. 

A neat tent city, built by the ad- 
vance party of transient workers, 
boosted morale. The temporary struc- 
tures had wooden plank floors and 
cook stoves, and hot food and warm 
beds awaited the arriving travelers. 

The second wave of 136 families— 
from Wisconsin and northern Mich- 
igan—arrived in Seward two weeks 
later amid somewhat less hoopla. The 
women and children remained aboard 
ship while the men hurried through to 
Palmer, where on May 23 the heads of 
families drew lots for 208 tracts of 
land. Colonists traded lots for weeks 
thereafter, until everybody was fi- 
nally satisfied. 


Problems were inevitable in an under- 
taking of this size—and the Mat- 
anuska Valley Relief Colony suffered 
more than its fair share. Un- 
seasonable rainfall during the first 
weeks created a sea of mud around 
the tents and dampened enthusiasm. 
When twenty-four carpenters showed 
up to work they found only four ham- 
mers. When the well-digging equip- 
ment finally arrived, workers discov- 
ered that the drill bits were too big for 
the casings. Promised sewing ma- 
chines, radios, and washing machines 
failed to materialize. Cabin founda- 
tion timbers had to be laid flat on the 
mud instead of on the promised con- 
crete foundations. In the tent hospi- 
tal, only one doctor was available for 
fourteen hundred people. “SIX WEEKS 
PASSED, NOTHING DONE, NO HOUSES, 
WELLS, ROADS, INADEQUATE MACHIN- 
ERY, TOOLS, GOVERNMENT, FOOD UNDE- 
LIVERABLE, COMMISSARY PRICES EXOR- 
BITANT.. .. REQUEST IMMEDIATE INVES- 
TIGATION” read a telegram that dis- 

Continued on page 73 
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One Family’s Life in 


the Matanuska Valley 


The Alaskan odyssey of the Emberg family was one of 
hope and fulfillment—but one that sadly ended in 
tragedy. George Emberg, his wife Evelyn, six-year-old 
Sonny, five-year-old Phyllis, and two-year-old Dixie ar- 
rived in the Matanuska Valley with the first colonists in 
May 1935, hoping to make new lives for their family. But 
the following spring, after the deaths of Evelyn and Dixie 
in a house fire, George Emberg gave up and returned to 
Minnesota with two motherless children. 

_ Times had been hard in the Emberg’s home town of 
Proctor, Minnesota in 1935. Seventy percent of the resi- 
dents were on relief. George Emberg’s application for 
joining the Matanuska Colony was the first to be filed 
from St. Louis County. 

Emberg was a lanky six-footer with a hint of a swag- 
gering competence in the swing of his shoulders. His 
blue eyes had that gleam of expectancy seen only in the 
eyes of the born adventurer. Evelyn was a plump, 
pretty brunette, originally from the big city of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

George was glad for a chance to escape the welfare 
rolls. “Say, I’m the luckiest clodbuster in North Am- 
erica,” he told reporters. “I wouldn't trade this chance 
in Alaska for the best farm in Minnesota, with a city 
block of Duluth thrown in!” 

The Emberg’s Matanuska house, a cute five-room 
bungalow, was completed in August. They kept two 
cows, calves, and a pig the first year, selling twenty 
quarts of milk a day for fifteen cents a quart. “We have 
no expenses so we save every cent almost, and we now 
have $45 saved and it grows everyday,” wrote Evelyn to 
her mother in Milwaukee. “Boy, it’s swell to just save 
money!” By December they had $400 in cash in Evelyn’s 
hope chest. 

Evelyn was proud to be able to send money back to 
her Depression-poor family in Wisconsin. And, enthusi- 
astic over the opportunity Matanuska afforded, George 
arranged for his brothers, Truman and Ronald, to join 
the colony. 


Then, one morning in December, disaster struck. 
George and Truman had just come in from thawing out 
the pump, and George poured fuel into the kerosene 
stove. But in his rush to deliver milk to town, he mis- 
takenly picked up a can of gasoline. The five-gallon can 
exploded in his hands and he, Truman, Evelyn, and 
baby Dixie were engulfed in flames. 

Evelyn and Dixie, wearing light indoor clothes, were 
critically burned. George and Truman were better pro- 


burns to their hands and faces. 

Phyllis and Sonny ran a mile through the frozen 
woods to get help in town while Evelyn staggered to the 
Wilding home, a hundred yards away. 

The house burned to the ground in less than an hour. 
Silver coins from the family’s milk receipts were later 
found in the ashes, melted into a glob. 

Evelyn died the next day, but baby Dixie lingered 
painfully for seven days under the treatment of Dr. C. 
Earl Albrecht. 

The hard-bitten Alaskan sourdoughs took the brave 
little girl to their hearts. The Matanuska Valley Pioneer 
reported on December 12, 1935, “Seldom has a whole 
community been so gripped in the talons of agonizing 
suspense as were the people of the valley during Dixie’s 
fight .. . the clean concern of humane beings was felt on 
every hand, for admiration of grit is close to the surface 
of all mankind.” 

Of the fifteen St. Louis County families who had ar- 
rived in the Matanuska Valley in May 1935, only six 
were left by fall—and by the following spring, with the 
departure of George Emberg, none remained. x 


EMBERG FAMILY SNAPSHOTS PORTRAY HUSBAND GEORGE (UPPER LEFT) AND WIFE EVELYN (UPPER RIGHT) WITH CHILDREN DIXIE, PHYLLIS, AND SONNY. 
PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR. 


` tected by their heavy outdoor clothes and only suffered - 
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Three hundred years ago the largest witch hunt in American 
history gripped Salem, Massachusetts. Before the hysteria finally 
subsided, nineteen people were executed and more than a 
hundred others convicted of or charged with practicing witchcraft. 
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"THE ACCUSATION OF GEORGE JACOBS, AUGUST 5, 1692" BY T. H. MATTESON (OIL ON CANVAS, 1855) 
54 COURTESY OF THE ESSEX INSTITUTE, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


“ arly in 1692, several young girls in Salem 
Village, Massachusetts were “led away with little 
sorceries,” according to Cotton Mather, Boston’s 
eminent man of God. Their experiments, which 

involved little more than divining what their future hus- 
bands would be like, began in the household of the village 
minister, the Reverend Samuel Parris. Elizabeth, Parris’s 
nine-year-old daughter, and Abigail Williams, his eleven- 
year-old niece, under the guidance of Tituba, the family’s 
West Indian slave, fashioned a crude crystal ball by drop- 
ping an egg into a bowl of water. To the impressionable 
girls, the undulating egg white appeared to float in the 
shape of a coffin. 

Confronted with this horrific image, the frightened 
youngsters began to act in peculiar ways. Neighbors were 
shocked by their “afflictions,” which seemed to worsen 
each day. One clergyman claimed that the children “were 
bitten and pinched by invisible agents; their arms, necks, 
and backs turned this way and that way, and returned 
back again, so as it was impossible for them to do of them- 
selves, and beyond the power of any epileptic fits, or natu- 
ral disease to effect.” 

Unable to determine a physical cause for their “dis- 
tempter,” William Griggs, the village doctor, confided to 
Parris that the children were “under an Evil Hand’—the 
blanket seventeenth-century diagnosis for maladies physi- 
cians were unable to understand. 

Anxious to ease the girls’ suffering and to prevent fur- 
ther spread of the afflictions (several teens who lived near 
the parsonage had begun to exhibit similar symptoms), 
Parris consulted with neighboring ministers. Upon observ- 
ing the girls, the clergymen confirmed the physician’s di- 
agnosis—‘“the hand of Satan was in them.” The reactions 
of the Reverend Parris and civil authorities to these as- 
sessments led to the largest witch hunt in American his- 
tory. 

To the modern mind, the tragic epic of the Salem witch 
trials seems virtually incomprehensible. But to the seven- 
teenth-century mind, sorcery and the occult were very 
real. With few exceptions, everyone—even the most highly 
educated individuals—believed in witchcraft and feared 
the evil associated with it. 


When Parris and the other ministers repeatedly asked the 
girls who was afflicting them, they finally obliged by nam- 
ing Tituba and two other village women, Sarah Good and 
Sarah Osborne—both likely candidates fitting the stereo- 
typical witch “mold.” The destitute pipe-smoking Good 
wandered from house to house begging food, while Os- 
borne was a semi-invalid old woman known for depression 
and erratic behavior. Salem magistrates Jonathan Corwin 
and John Hathorne swiftly issued warrants for the arrest 
of the accused, and on March 1 constables took them into 
custody for questioning. 

The large crowd that filed into the village meetinghouse 
to witness the “examination” of the suspects brought with 
them their profound belief in the occult. Well educated and 


poorly educated alike gleaned from almanacs the astro- 
nomical data needed to practice astrology, relied on 
charms, and heeded the words of fortune tellers. They con- 
sidered comets, lightning, and thunder as omens of catas- 
trophe and gossiped about prophecies, visions, and disem- 
bodied voices. 

Cotton Mather claimed many “would often cure hurts 
with spells, and practice detestable conjurations with 
sieves, and keys, and peas, and nails, and other imple- 
ments, to learn the things for which they had a forbidden 
and impious curiosity.” What most worried the Puritan di- 
vine was his conviction that this interest inevitably led to 
a greater fascination with the more insidious practice of 
witchcraft. 

Mather had good reason for his concern. Many seven- 
teenth-century immigrants to New England brought with 
them their Old World belief that witches or wizards, 
through curses, charms, or the evil eye, could cause harm 
in their villages. While ordinary folk worried about 
witches damaging their crops, harming their livestock, or 
making someone in their family ill, Mather and some of 
his clerical colleagues had a much greater fear. They had 
come to believe that a well-organized witch conspiracy 
existed in New England, bent upon the overthrow of 
Christianity. 

While the community's members might disagree on the 
threat posed by witchcraft, most agreed on the means em- 
ployed by Satan to recruit witches. Preying upon those 
with financial difficulty, marital problems, or religious 
cares, the devil offered happiness and material success for 
their allegiance. 

Two aspects of this alleged pact became important in the 
witch prosecutions of 1692. Puritans believed that the 
devil gave to witches natural and unnatural creatures 
known as “familiars” to aid them in carrying out their evil 
deeds. Some also contended that the witch, in turn, 
granted Satan permission to use her shape or her “specter” 
to afflict others. Indeed, testimony of someone’s specter 
doing harm became the most crucial form of evidence in 
the 1692 trials. 

For four days during the first week of March, Salem 
Villagers heard magistrates Corwin and Hathorne interro- 
gate the first three suspects about familiars, specters, and 
incidents in their past that might shed light on the afflic- 
tions of the suffering girls. Sarah Good and Sarah Osborne 
denied complicity in the affair, but Tituba, impressed by 
the spectacle and fearful of reprisals, confessed to a num- 
ber of malicious actions. The devil had forced her to harm 
the girls on several occasions and to sign a pact, she testi- 
fied. As she wrote in the devil’s book, Tituba claimed she 
saw numerous names, including Good’s and Osborne’s. 
Moreover, she offered detailed descriptions of the two vil- 
lagers’ familiars. Good had a yellow bird, a wolf, and a cat. 


This article is based on the author’s research for The Salem Witch 
Crisis (Praeger Publishers, New York, an imprint of Greenwood 
Publishing Group, Inc.), scheduled for publication in July. Printed 
by permission of the publisher. 
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Osborne had one with “wings and 
two legs and a head like a woman” 
and the other “all over hairy.” 

While the magistrates questioned 
Good and Osborne in the meeting- 
house, the afflicted girls, who lis- 
tened during their testimony, suf- 
fered numerous  fits—convincing 
proof to the judges of the accused 
witches’ frightful powers. Even 
Sarah Good’s husband and daughter 
offered evidence against her; Wil- 
liam Good admitted that he thought 
his wife was a witch, and six-year- 
old Dorothy claimed to have seen 
her mother’s familiars—three birds 
of various colors. 

Sarah Good’s examination led 
some villagers to recall past con- 
frontations with her, and a few of them came forward later 
in the year to offer damning evidence in her trial. Sarah 
Gadge, for example, remembered an argument that had 
ended with Good threatening that “she should give 
[Gadge] something.” The following day, one of Gadge’s 
cows had mysteriously died—an occurrence she attributed 
to Good’s evil powers. 

On March 7, magistrates Corwin and Hathorne, con- 
vinced they had assembled enough evidence to justify an 
indictment, ordered the three women held in a Boston jail 
‘to await their day in court. 

To seventeenth-century eyes, there had been little ex- 
traordinary about this particular episode of accusations. 
The three women fit contemporary ideas on witches and 
the practice of witchcraft. Almost eighty percent of the 
roughly one hundred people accused of witchcraft in New 
England prior to 1692 were women; most of them were 
poor and more than forty years of age. Several had sullied 
reputations, being known for supposedly having magical 
powers, criminal backgrounds, or simply disagreeable dis- 
positions. Robert Calef, in one of the contemporary ac- 
counts of the Salem trials, explained that because the ac- 
cused in this case included a confessing slave, as well as 
“Sarah Good, who had long been counted a melancholy or 
distracted woman, and one Osborne, an old bed-rid 
woman; which two were persons so ill thought of, that the 
accusation was the more readily believed.” 

Initially, then, the accusations of early March seemed 
little different from previous ones. As Salem’s John 
Higginson recalled a decade later, the situation was 
“looked on at first as an ordinary case which had fallen out 
before at several times in other places, and would be 
quickly over.” 


Usually, after suspects in witchcraft episodes were jailed, 
the afflicted recovered. In 1692 Salem Village, however, 
not only did the girls’ symptoms worsen, the number of 
those suffering afflictions increased. When fasts and 


prayer meetings failed to afford re- 
lief, villagers concluded that addi- 
tional, as-yet unidentified witches 
must be in their midst. Widespread 
panic, which would soon escalate - 
into mass hysteria, set in. 

On March 11, the afflicted 
youths named Martha Corey, and 
days later they accused Rebecca 
Nurse of harming them. Because 
both of these women were members 
of the Congregational Church, their 
arrest posed a fundamental crisis of 
faith for the people of Salem 
Village. 

For three generations, ministers 
had taught settlers in Massa- 
chusetts that even though man was 
born in sin and deserving of 
damnation, God had chosen to save a few “elect” souls. In 
most congregations, membership was based largely upon 
the applicant’s explanation of his or her conversion experi- 
ence. In churches accepting this evidence of God’s gift of 
grace, few believed that an elect person could fall from 
grace after having once been saved. But now two of God’s 
apparent elect stood accused of witchcraft. Confused 
Salem Villagers looked to their spiritual leader for guid- 
ance. 

On March 27, the Reverend Samuel Parris responded 
with a sermon entitled “Christ Knows How Many Devils 
There Are in His Churches and Who They Are.” This dis- 
course became the key to the rapid acceleration in accusa- 
tions that made the Salem episode unique in American 
history. “Let none then build their hopes of salvation 
merely upon this,” Parris explained, “that they are church 
members this you and I may be, and yet devils for all that.” 
Church members may have once considered their congre- 
gation a sanctuary safely out of the devil’s reach, but no 
more. “Christ knows how many devils among us,” said 
Parris, “whether one or ten or twenty.” 

When Parris said that the devil had breached the walls 
of the church and entered into covenants with two of the 
elect, he was arguing that virtually anyone could be sus- ~ 
pect. Parris’s dismal prospect that the church no longer of- 
fered refuge from evil heightened the atmosphere of dis- 
trust enveloping Salem Village. As one minister described 
the mood during the examination of Rebecca Nurse, “they 
were afraid that those that sat next to them were under 
the influence of witchcraft.” 

There is little question that Parris’s sermon changed the 
pace and character of the accusations. During the follow- 
ing two months more than sixty people stood accused of 
practicing witchcraft. Increasingly the “specters” of people 
from across the social spectrum harmed the afflicted. 
Farmers, merchants, artisans, and clergymen, or more 
often their wives and daughters, as well as the deviants of 
the villages surrounding Salem, now faced the prospect of 
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Usually, after suspects in witchcraft trials were jailed, the afflicted 
recovered. In 1692, however, not only did the girls’ symptoms 
worsen, the number of those suffering afflictions increased. 
Widespread panic, which would soon escalate into hysteria, set in. 


a witchcraft trial. By late May, Thomas Newton, who re- 
ceived a commission to handle the prosecution of the 
witches, marveled that “the afflicted spare no person of 
what quality soever.” 


On May 14, as the jails between Salem and Boston filled 
with suspects, William Phips, the new royal governor of 
Massachusetts, arrived from England. He was greeted 
with frightful stories of the sufferings of the increasing 
number of afflicted. Their relatives told him of family 
members “taken with preternatural torments some 
scalded with brimstone some had pins stuck in their flesh 
others hurried into the fire and water and some dragged 
out of their houses and carried over the tops of the trees 
and hills for many miles together.” 

Phips faced a legal dilemma. The Massachusetts Bay 
colony had made the practice of witchcraft a felony under 
the authority of a charter granted by Charles I in 1629. 
That document, however, had been revoked in 1686. Two 
years later, the colony became part of the Dominion of New 
England. Since the 1689 overthrow of Edmund Andros, the 
Dominion governor, Massachusetts had existed in a legal 
limbo while its agents negotiated with William III for a 
new charter. Technically, then, no law against witchcraft 
existed. Governor Phips, who had arrived with a new char- 
ter, was unable to convene another provincial legislature 
to confirm the old statute until June 8. 

Not wanting to wait that long, Phips appointed a special 
Court of Oyer and Terminer (a judicial body to hear and 
determine) on May 27. He selected Deputy Governor Wil- 
liam Stoughton and eight leading merchants and land- 
owners to serve on the court. All but one of the nine had 
some experience with witchcraft cases. 

The judges spent the brief time between their appoint- 
ment and the first trial consulting clergymen, reviewing 
the transcripts of the preliminary examinations, reading 
accounts of earlier trials, and studying English guide- 
books on proper procedures in witchcraft cases. 

Out of their deliberations, the judges agreed to admit 
three types of evidence. Accepting the proposition that a 
witch had to nourish her familiars, the judges ordered a 
physical search of suspects for a “witch’s teat,” a peculiar 
growth or “preternatural excrescence.” Acknowledging the 
tradition that the devil gave witches the power to harm 
people by thrusting pins into or twisting images of them, 
the judges also ordered constables to search suspects’ 
homes for puppets or dolls. Beyond this physical evidence, 
the judges decided to accept testimony from any who re- 
called confrontations with the accused and then experi- 
enced some misfortune. 


Most importantly, however, they concluded that “specter 
evidence” would be the key to convictions. If the afflicted 
or other villagers came forward with testimony of the ac- 
cused’s shape or specter doing harm, the judges saw that 
as the best evidence of complicity with Satan on the 
grounds that the devil could not use humans’ shapes with- 
out their permission. 

In all, twenty-seven individuals in Salem underwent 
jury trials for witchcraft between June 2 and September 
17. Because prosecutors Thomas Newton and Anthony 
Checkley were able to introduce specter evidence in all of 
the trials, the juries rendered guilty verdicts in each case. 

Among the convicted were George Burroughs, a former 
Salem Village minister, and church members Martha 
Corey and Rebecca Nurse. The latter’s trial drew particu- 
lar attention because of the high regard most people held 
for her. Perhaps no one had been more surprised by the 
charges against her than Nurse herself. Upon learning of 
her impending arrest, the pious seventy-one-year-old 
Nurse asked, “what sin hath God found out in me unre- 
pented of that he should lay such an affliction upon me in 
my old age?” 

For Nurse’s June 30 trial, almost forty people signed a 
petition attesting that “her life and conversation” had al- 
ways been that of a Christian and they “never had any 
cause or grounds to suspect her of any such thing as she is 
now accused of.” 

When the jury, on the strength of this overwhelming af- 
firmation of Nurse’s character, found her innocent, the af- 
flicted “made an hideous outcry.” Justice Stoughton then 
asked the jury to reconsider their verdict. Jury foreman 
Thomas Fisk agreed to do so on the basis of a puzzling re- 
mark Nurse had made upon seeing accused witch 
Deliverance Hobbs and her daughter being led into the 
courtroom. “What, do these persons give in evidence 
against me now?” Nurse asked, "They used to come among 
us.” The jury wanted to know if Nurse's "us" meant a 
group of suspects or a group of witches. When Fisk asked 
the accused to clarify the statement, the nearly deaf, dis- 
tracted woman made no reply. Taking the suspect’s failure 
to respond as an admission of guilt, the jury reversed its 
verdict. 

By September 22, nineteen of the convicted, including 
Rebecca Nurse, had been wheeled in carts up Gallows’ Hill 


The Salem Witch Trial Tercentenary Committee is sponsoring a 
memorial, to be completed this summer in a Salem cemetery, in 
memory of all those falsely accused of witchcraft in 1692. 
Meanwhile, a dramatic bronze statue depicting three victims of 
Salem’s witch hysteria [see the January 1989 issue, page 6] still 
awaits completion by sculptor Yiannis Stefanakis. 
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In 1697 the Massachusetts colony sought to pay penance for the 
suffering caused by the witchcraft trials, ordering all to observe 
a day of prayer and fasting, in the hope this would bring a 
pardon from God for “all the errors of his servants and people.” 


in Salem and hanged. In addition, the judges had ordered 
that one suspect, Giles Corey, be “pressed.” Corey, in an 
apparent protest against the trials, had pleaded not guilty 
but then refused to put himself on trial “by God and my 
country.” This strategy prevented the court from trying 
him before a jury. Under English law, however, the judges 
were permitted to impose the sentence of piene forte et 
dure (hard and severe punishment) to coerce a change of 
mind. Consequently, they ordered Sheriff George Corwin 
to pile great weights upon Corey. The seventy-two-year-old 
man refused to relent and died after two days of this tor- 
ture. 


More than one hundred suspects awaited their trial when 
Governor Phips returned to Boston in early October from a 
military campaign against Native Americans on the fron- 
tier. Appalled at the scope and spectacle of the trials and 
upset because even his own wife was named by the af- 
flicted, Phips forbade any more arrests and, at the end of 
the month, dismissed the Court of Oyer and Terminer. His 
decision reflected a rapidly developing opposition to the 
trials. 

‘ Ever more people had grown skeptical of the testimony 
and actions of the afflicted. In his May examination, John 
Alden had called them “wenches . . . who played their jug- 
gling tricks, falling down, crying out, and staring in peo- 
ples’ faces.” During Elizabeth Proctor’s June 30 trial, 
Daniel Elliott testified that he had overheard one of the af- 
flicted claim “she did it for sport they must have some 
sport.” Mary Warren, one of the afflicted who accused more 
than a dozen people, even admitted to several villagers 
that “her head was distempered” when she had made 
those allegations. Moreover, “when she was well again she 
could not say that she saw any of [the] apparitions at the 
time aforesaid.” 

By early October many also came to realize that several 
of the more than fifty people who had confessed to famil- 
iarity with the devil had done so under great duress. They 
had been intimidated by the afflicted or by the persistent 
questions of the magistrates and sometimes even family 
members who thought a confession might spare their lives. 
(Only those who refused to confess were hanged; confes- 
sion was one way to avoid death.) 

Those who later recanted their confessions had explana- 
tions similar to that of Margaret Jacobs, who told the 
judges, “I was cried out upon by some of the possessed per- 
sons, as afflicting them; whereupon I was brought to my 
examination, which persons at the sight of me fell down 
which did very much to startle and affright me. The Lord 
above knows I knew nothing in the least measure how or 
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who afflicted them; they told me, without doubt I did, or 
else they would not fall down at me; they told me, if I 
would not confess, I should be put down into the dungeon 
and would be hanged, but if I would confess I should have 
my life, the which did so affright me, with my own vile 
wicked heart, to save my life; made me make the like con- 
fession I did, which confession, may it please the honored 
court, is altogether false and untrue.” 

As well as harboring doubts about the testimony of the 
confessors and accusations of the afflicted, many Salem 
villagers were impressed by the deportment of the con- 
demned. Shortly before her execution, Rebecca Nurse’s sis- 
ter Mary Esty petitioned the court not for her own life but 
“that no more innocent blood be shed.” The five victims ex- 
ecuted on August 19 had likewise expressed the hope that 
“their blood might be the last innocent blood shed.” The 
Reverend George Burroughs left a particularly vivid im- 
pression. According to one contemporary, the former 
Salem Village minister’s protestation of innocence and 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer (that witches were allegedly 
unable to utter) “drew tears from many” who had attended 
the public execution. 

The people of Salem Village and surrounding communi- 
ties demonstrated their opposition to the trials most force- 
fully by coming forward to support the accused. Before 
Governor Phips halted the trials, almost three hundred 
family members, neighbors, clergymen, and even jailers ei- 
ther had signed petitions or testified on behalf of the ac- 
cused. As Cotton Mather reported on October 20, the “hu- 
mors of this people now run” against a continuation of the 
trials. 

Although important, this shift in public opinion was not 
as significant to Phips as the opinion of the colony’s lead- 
ing minister, Increase Mather (Cotton’s father). Phips had 
an obvious reason for his high regard for Increase. The 
minister not only had been instrumental in securing the 
new charter for Massachusetts but also in persuading the 
king to select Phips as the new governor. 

In late September, several clergymen persuaded Mather 
to draft a treatise detailing the problems with the evidence 
used in the trials. In a work he called Cases of Conscience, 
Mather presented a synthesis of what several ministers 
had been arguing privately since late May. He maintained 
that specter evidence, the most critical in all convictions, 
was seriously flawed. Satan could assume any shape. 
Consequently, testimony of a person’s image doing harm 
did not provide conclusive proof that the individual had 
made a pact with the devil. Although specter evidence 
could be used to raise suspicion, it was insufficient for a 
conviction. If the court accepted his argument, Mather ac- 


knowledgéd that there was little 
chance it could gain any more con- 
victions, and some witches might es- 
cape justice. That was a price, how- 
ever, that Mather and most of the 
province’s clergy were willing to pay. 
“It were better,” he wrote, “that ten 
suspected witches should escape, 
than that one innocent person 
should be condemned.” 

In explaining to officials in 
London his decision to suspend the 
trials, Phips. emphasized his re- 
liance upon Mather and other min- 
isters who “did give it as their judg- 
ment that the Devil might afflict in 
the shape of an innocent person and 
that the look and touch of the sus- 
pected persons was not sufficient 
proof against them.” In December, Phips appointed a new 
court to deal with the remaining cases. Because the judges 
agreed to use specter evidence only as presumptive evi- 
dence, only three individuals were convicted; Phips subse- 
quently pardoned them. 


During the next two decades, Massachusetts colonists 
struggled with the consequences of the witchcraft crisis. 
Several people who had been instrumental in the accusa- 
tions and trials acknowledged that they had committed 
grievous errors. In 1694, for example, the Reverend 
Samuel Parris admitted to his congregation that his ser- 
mons two years earlier had contributed to the crisis atmo- 
sphere in Salem Village. While he maintained that he had 
sought “to avoid the wronging of any,” Parris apologized to 
the families who had “unduly suffered in these matters.” 
Twelve years later, Ann Putnam, Jr., who had accused 
twenty-one individuals of witchcraft, sought membership 
in the Salem Village congregation. She pleaded with the 
congregation to forgive her 1692 actions “particularly, as I 
was a chief instrument of accusing Goodwife Nurse and 
her two sisters.” 

Samuel Sewall, a judge on the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer, likewise publicly acknowledged his role. In 
1696, as Sewall stood in front of his Boston congregation, 
he had his pastor read a confession in which the judge ac- 
cepted “the blame and shame” of agreeing to the execu- 
tions of nineteen of the convicted. Twelve of the jurors 
joined Sewall in expressing their sorrow in the “condemn- 
ing of any person” during the great witch hunt. 

Indeed, the entire colony sought to pay penance for the 
suffering of 1692 when the provincial legislature ordered 
all to observe a day of prayer and fasting in January 1697. 
Civil and religious leaders hoped this special day would 
bring a pardon from God for “all the errors of his servants 
and people” in the witchcraft episode. 

Slowly, civil and religious leaders came to the conclusion 
that true reconciliation could not be achieved until the 


government reversed the convic- 
tions of 1692 and compensated the 
victims or their surviving family 
members. In 1703 and 1710, re- 
sponding to petitions from these in- 
dividuals and groups, the provincial 
government reversed the guilty ver- 
dicts of all but seven of those con- 
victed.* In 1710, the legislature 
also voted to award partial compen- 
sation to many of the accused 
witches or their survivors for jail 
expenses, court costs, and property 
confiscated in 1692. 

This cumulative effort to make 
amends for the errors and mass 
hysteria of 1692 did not eliminate 
all the bitterness resulting from the 
year of prosecutions. For Salem 
Village, a community wracked by factional strife for 
decades, controversy ultimately focused on the Reverend 
Parris’s role in the witchcraft crisis. After a fierce five-year 
struggle with a faction led by Rebecca Nurse’s relatives, 
who never could forgive the man they called the “great 
prosecutor,” Parris lost his job. 

Nor did the provincials’ attempt to heal the wounds 
caused by the prosecutions prevent contemporary and sub- 
sequent generations from heaping infamy upon the trials’ 
supporters, notably Cotton Mather. Because he had writ- 
ten an uncritical account of the trials called Wonders of the 
Invisible World, Mather quickly gained an enduring repu- 
tation as the leading apologist of the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer. Boston merchant Robert Calef made that charge 
in a 1700 work he sarcastically entitled More Wonders of 
the Invisible World, in which he largely ignored Mather’s 
advice to the judges throughout the summer to use spec- 
tral evidence cautiously. Instead, he focused upon the 
painfully deferential Mather’s defense of jurists he re- 
spected and found difficult to criticize in print. As New 
England historian Samuel Eliot Morison put it, Calef “tied 
a tin can to him after the frenzy was over; and it has rat- 
tled and banged through the pages of superficial and popu- 
lar historians.” 

Although the year-long struggle against occult forces de- 
terred New Englanders from engaging in massive witch 
hunts ever again, the majority of these highly religious 
and superstitious settlers never renounced their belief in 
witchcraft. Rather, they concluded that no sufficiently just 
method existed for routing out the evil force. x 


History professor at the University of Missouri-Rolla, Larry Gragg 
specializes in early American history with a special emphasis on 
seventeenth-century New England. His book The Salem Witch 
Crisis will be published in July. 


*Bridget Bishop, Elizabeth Johnson, Susanna Martin, Alice Par- 
ker, Ann Pudeator, Wilmot Redd, and Margaret Scott. Because no 
advocates came forward on behalf of these individuals, their convic- 
tions remain on the record. 
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landing fields. That was a real attention- 
getter. I said to myself, ‘Joe, what in the 
world did you get yourself into?” 

Copilot Jack Sims remembers the strain: 
“Chances of reaching land were almost nil. 
It felt like walking the last mile.” 

Turning west over the East China Sea, 
the B-25s encountered fog, then rain. The 
ceiling kept getting lower. The navigators 
had to estimate their positions by dead- 
reckoning. The planes bounded through up- 
drafts and downdrafts. 

Then, to their surprise, the Raiders pick- 
ed up a tailwind. Weather maps based on 
seventy-five years of data showed the pre- 
vailing winds as blowing from China to- 
ward Japan. But on this perilous day, the 
winds blew toward China. 

There was an almost poetic irony to it. 
The wind had become an American kami- 
kaze—the fliers’ “divine wind’—and they 
had found it just as they left Japan. 


Thirteen hours after takeoff, the B-25s were 
somewhere near the China coast. Black- 
ness enveloped the bombers. Fuel gauges 
read close to empty. The pilots listened for 
the homing signal—a “57” transmitted in 
Morse code—that was to guide them to the 
airfields near Chuchow. 

Silence. 

Out in the far reaches of China, the 
paper-plan had fallen apart. The B-25s 
were supposed to land at five designated 
airstrips. Radio homing signals from each 
field would guide them to their touchdowns. 

But the Tokyo Raiders were caught in an 
inadvertent web of command intrigue. 
Marshall and Arnold, wary of security 
leaks, had given Chiang Kai-shek few de- 
tails of the raid, and none at all to Colonel 
Claire Chennault, commander of the Flying 
Tigers. At the last possible moment they 
called upon General Joseph W. Stilwell, 
U.S. commander in the China-Burma-India 
theater, to get radio beacons to the five 
fields. 

There was confusion in communiques. 
Japanese troops neared the airstrips. 
Chiang Kai-shek wanted the “special pro- 
ject” delayed. The plane dispatched to de- 
liver the radio beacons crashed in a storm. 

There would be no radio signals to guide 
the Doolittle Raiders to safe landings. 

In his memoirs, Chennault years later 
bitterly criticized the U.S. high command 
for not taking him into their confidence: “If 


I had been notified, a single Flying Tigers 
command ground radio station plugged . 
into the East China net could have talked 
most of the raiders into friendly fields.” 


B-25s dropped flares into the night. Crew 
members looked down for some sign as to 
whether they were over water or land. The 
flare-light disappeared in the clouds. 

In a last bid to reach the airfields, most of 
the pilots continued west toward Chuchow. 
Crew members wondered how close they 
were to Japanese-occupied territory. 

By now the gas gauges read a hair above 
“zero.” Engines began to sputter. The end, 
some pilots figured, would come in the 
China Sea. They would keep flying until 
they ran out of gas. Then jump out. 

Eleven crews did just that. At 9:30 PM. 
Doolittle switched his controls to the auto- 
matic pilot and ordered his crew to bail out. 
Then he, too, jumped. 

James Macia, the navigator/bombardier 
on Plane No. 14, remembers his jump as a 
bewildering experience: “There was silence. 
The chute whirled around. It seemed I was 
not falling. I had the idea that I was mo- 
tionless, suspended in a cloud. For a split- 
second I thought maybe I was dead, and in 
an after-life. Then something black rushed 
up at me. It was the ground. I hit it hard.” 

As bombardier Waldo Bither of Plane 
No. 12 moved toward the escape hatch, his 
rip cord snagged, spilling the parachute out 
of its pack. Bither stepped to the naviga- 
tor’s table, coolly repacked the chute, then 
dropped into the darkness. 

Bither landed safely, but Leland Faktor, 
flight engineer/gunner of Plane No. 3, was 
not so fortunate. Faktor’s chute apparently 
failed to open, and he became the first ca- 
sualty among the Raiders. 

Fortune also turned its back on the crew 
of Plane No. 16, “Bat Out of Hell.” After fly- 
ing two hundred miles into China, pilot Wil- 
liam Farrow ordered his men to jump. All 
came down in Japanese-held territory. By 
morning the five fliers—Farrow, copilot 
Robert Hite, navigator George Barr, bom- 
bardier Jacob DeShazer, and engineer/gun- 
ner Harold Spatz—were prisoners. 


Four of the B-25s made forced landings 
along the China coast. 

Trav Hoover’s bomber ran out of fuel near 
Japanese-held territory. His flight engi- 
neer/gunner, Douglas Radney, suggested 
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over the intercom that “we ought to stick to- 
gether.” Instead of ordering his crew to bail 
out, Hoover belly-landed the B-25 on a hill- 
side rice paddy. The crew members emerged 
unhurt and, after Hoover set fire to the 
bomber to destroy anything of use to the 
Japanese, scrambled westward into the hills. 

The engines of the “Green Hornet,” pi- 
loted by Dean Hallmark, sputtered and 
failed four minutes short of the coast. 
Hallmark brought the plane down in the 
stormy sea; the impact tore off a wing. 
Hallmark smashed through the wind- 
shield. After four hours in high waves, 
Hallmark, copilot Robert Meder, and navi- 
gator Chase Nielsen made it to shore—cut, 
bleeding, and exhausted. Bombardier Wil- 
liam Dieter and flight engineer/gunner 
Donald Fitzmaurice were both seriously in- 
jured in the crash; their bodies later 
washed ashore. Local Chinese fishermen 
tried to hide the survivors. But three days 
later Japanese soldiers captured all three 
men. Their ordeal was just beginning. 

Plane No. 15, piloted by Donald Smith, 
also ditched in the East China Sea. The five 
crew members climbed into a life raft. After 
capsizing three times, they finally reached 
shore safely. 

Ted Lawson, piloting the “Ruptured 
Duck,” attempted a beach landing. But as 
the plane made its approach, both engines 
suddenly lost power. The B-25 landed in six 
feet of water at 110 miles per hour. The ter- 
rific impact drove Lawson, his copilot, and 
the navigator out through the top of the 
cockpit. The bombardier flew head-first 
through the plastic nose. The gunner was 
knocked unconscious in his turret. 

Lawson and copilot Dean Davenport 
came to underwater, still strapped into 
their seats. Both managed to unfasten 
their belts and struggle to the surface. 
Lawson crawled out of the surf torn and 
bleeding, barely alive. His left leg had been 
shorn of much of its flesh. Bones above and 
below the knee were exposed. He had deep 
gashes on his arms, head, and chin. Most of 
his front teeth had been knocked out. Blood 
poured down into his eyes. 

Of the sixteen B-25s, only one managed a 


safe landing at an airfield. Plane No. 8, pi- 
loted by Edward York, burned fuel at such a 
prodigious rate during the flight to Tokyo 
that he realized it could never reach haven in 
China. After dropping their bombs the fliers 
turned northwest toward Vladivostok. Land- 
ing at a small military field, the airmen were 
taken into custody by the Russians. After 
more than a year of being treated more like 
prisoners than internees, they eventually es- 
caped through Iran. 


In the night, peasants, villagers, and sol- 
diers in scattered regions of East China 
heard the sounds of engines overhead. 
Airplanes, seemingly from nowhere, 
crashed amid the wind and rain. Men 
plummeted onto mountainsides and river 
beds. One flight engineer/gunner dangled 
until daylight in a tree atop a cliff, his 
parachute caught in branches. 

Doolittle landed in a rice paddy, splash- 
ing chest-deep into the smelly “night-soil.” 
Seeing lights in a farmhouse, the flier un- 
harnessed his parachute and slogged to the 
front door. He called out: Lushu hoo magwa 
fugi. The lights went out. Come daylight, a 
farmer brought Chinese guerrillas to 
Doolittle. Gesturing to the sky and himself, 
the raid commander finally gained glim- 
mers of understanding from the Chinese. 
In a matter of days, Doolittle gathered to- 
gether his four crew members. 

With Sergeant Leonard, Doolittle hiked 
to the site where their B-25 had crashed. 
The bomber’s wreckage was scattered 
across a mountaintop. Doolittle picked 
through the debris and found an oil-soaked 
Army blouse of his. Scavengers had already 
picked off the buttons. He sat down in de- 
jection near a shattered wing. 

“I was very depressed,” he later recalled. 
“Paul Leonard took my picture. He tried to 
cheer me up. He said, ‘What do you think 
will happen when you go home, Colonel?” 

Doolittle answered: “Well, I guess they'll 
send me to Leavenworth.” 


“I stood up on my two legs for the last time in 
my life at about dawn on April 20,” recalls 
Ted Lawson. He and the other injured men of 


Recommended additional reading: The Doolittle Raid: America’s Daring First Strike Against Japan by 
Carroll V. Glines (Schiffer Military History, West Chester, Pennsylvania, 1991) provides an authorita- 
tive account of the mission. Also informative is Target Tokyo: The Halsey-Doolittle Raid by James M. 
Merrill (Rand McNally, Chicago, 1964). Destination Tokyo: A Pictorial History of Doolittle’s Tokyo Raid 
by Stan Cohen (Pictorial Histories Publishing Company, Missoula, Montana, 1992) features many rare 
photographs. Four Came Home by Carroll V. Glines (Van Nostrand Reinhold, New York, 1966) de- 
scribes the ordeals of the eight fliers taken prisoner. Personal accounts of the mission appear in Thirty 
Seconds Over Tokyo by Ted W. Lawson (Random House, New York, 1943) and I Could Never Be So 
Lucky Again by James H. Doolittle with Carroll V. Glines (Bantam Books, New York, 1991). 


Task Force 16 


was due for 


an unpleasant 


surprise. The 
enemy knew 


the Americans 


were coming. 
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The face is still strong, the eyes direct, the smile quick. At age 
ninety-five, alert and trim in blue blazer and string tie, General 
James Harold Doolittle strikes one as a living legend in the truest 
sense of the phrase. 

The illustrious leader of the Tokyo Raid recently granted the au- 
thor of this article a brief visit at Doolittle’s secluded home in 
Pebble Beach, California. 

The yesteryears of duty are still with the flier emeritus in his 
contemplative hours. “Fine men,” he says of his Tokyo Raiders. 
“They did it for America.” Asked what had been the main thrust of 
his life, Doolittle replied, “To fill a purpose. To try to make the 
world a better place.” As for his durability, “Ice cream helps.” 

During the writer’s visit he presented Doolittle with a memento of 
the flier’s beginnings: an article from the April 1909 issue of Popular 
Mechanics magazine. The piece was titled “How to Make a Glider,” 
with full instructions for concocting a homemade flying machine. It 
was the same article Doolittle had read as a twelve-year-old. 

The general's eyes misted. He had made that glider. It was supposed 
to carry a would-be flier into the air. He had run with it from a hillside, 
only to crash. That’s when he found out he would become an aviator. 

He looked at the old pages. Then, with a faraway smile, he mur- 
mured: “I’m getting this framed.” 

Doolittle spends some time each day at his desk. With the help of 
a secretary, he responds to letters and requests that come his way 
from all parts of the world. 

He is the highest-ranking U.S. Army officer of World War II still 
living. He has been awarded numerous medals and citations for his 
valor and his service to the United States. Several other nations 
have also honored him with military decorations. And he is the re- 
cipient of more than a score of major aviation awards. 

Doolittle’s plainly furnished office displays but few of these or other 
reminders from his long and remarkable career. Down through the 
years, the unassuming sky-warrior gave just about all his emblems of 
achievement to the U.S. Air Force Museum, the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Library of Congress, and other repositories. 

One award, however, still occupies an unobtrusive space in his home. 

The Medal of Honor. 

It seems, somehow, to say all that needs to be said of the man so 
many Americans will always remember affectionately as “Jimmy.” x 
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his crew had been carried to a small hospital 
by Chinese villagers. The hospital had few 
supplies, and the Chinese doctor there could 
do little for Lawson’s shattered leg. 

Fortuitously, flight surgeon/gunner “Doc” 
White showed up at the hospital. White 
tried, at first, to scissor the dying flesh 
from Lawson’s lower left leg, giving him 
morphine for the pain. But the limb showed 
unmistakable signs of gangrene. 

On May 8, as Japanese aircraft flew 
overhead, White told Lawson what he was 
going to have to do. The pilot assented. 
Using novocaine the Chinese had smuggled 
out of Shanghai, White gave Lawson a 
spinal anesthetic. Nurses held Lawson’s 
wrists down. 

“Doc had a silver saw,” Lawson relates. 
“It made a strange, faraway, soggy sound 
as he sawed through the bones of my leg. 
Except for the tugging fear that I was com- 
ing back too soon, the actual amputation 
was almost as impersonal to me as watch- 
ing a log being sawed in half.” 

Lawson watched as the nurses picked up 
his severed leg and carried it out the door. 

Lawson could see White’s hand sewing 
the stump: “His hand went up and down, 
up, down.” Then “Doc” used a syringe to 
take blood from himself and infuse it into 
his patient. 


Those fliers who had evaded capture began 
their trek to Chungking. 

Chinese country folk were startled, day 
by day, as Caucasian men wearing brown 
leather jackets and torn trousers material- 
ized on rocky landscapes or on the outskirts 
of villages. Peasants, woodcutters, and 
farmers looked at the alien beings with cu- 
riosity and fear. Many had never before 
seen an American. 

The fliers viewed the local populace with 
similar trepidation. There being no clear 
battle lines, they worried that they were 
walking into the hands of the Japanese. 

The Americans were walking wounded: 
men with wrenched backs, cracked ribs, 
burned legs, and bloodied noses. Haggard 
and mud-spattered, they sought the help of 
those who gathered to stare at them. 

Guerrillas led the aviators from one set- 
tlement to another. Missionaries gave them 
refuge. “Along the way,” says Travis Hoover, 
“a Chinese aeronautical engineering stu- 
dent named Tung-sheng Liu showed up. He 
was on the run from the Japanese. He 
spoke English. He became our guide and in- 


*Tung-sheng Liu later became an American citi- 
zen, working for the U.S. Air Force. 


terpreter—and saved our lives.”* 

Whole towns turned out to see the visi- 
tors. “I walked through villages, heading 
west,” recalls Frank Kappeler. “Friendly 
Chinese followed me. Before long, my cara- 
van was two hundred strong. I felt like 
Lawrence of Arabia.” 

Thirty or forty villagers crowded around 
Richard Knobloch, touching his face and 
uniform. “Chiang Kai-shek,” he said, elicit- 
ing smiles. When Knobloch handed his 
cigarette lighter to one of villagers, the 
magical device caused astonishment and 
then delight. “It was our key to China,” he 
remembers with a grin. 

The fliers made their various ways into 
the heartland—by foot, riding shaggy po- 
nies, and on river boats, charcoal-burning 
trucks, rickshas, and even sedan chairs 
borne by field workers. During a three-week 
period, groups of Raiders finally straggled 
into Chungking and journey’s end. There 
grateful Chinese leaders bestowed decora- 
tions upon them. 


Newspaper headlines of the raid electrified 
America. New York Times: “JAPAN REPORTS 
TOKYO, YOKOHAMA BOMBED BY ‘ENEMY 
PLANES’ IN DAYLIGHT.” Columbus Evening 
Dispatch: “U.S. WARPLANES RAIN BOMBS ON 
LEADING CITIES OF JAP EMPIRE.” New York 
Daily News: “U.S. BOMBS HIT 4 JAP CITIES.” 

Surprisingly, the initial news reports 
came not from the U.S. government but 
from Radio Tokyo. “Enemy bombers ap- 
peared over Tokyo for the first time in the 
current war,” the Japanese broadcast de- 
clared. “Invading planes failed to cause any 
damage on military establishments.” Ac- 
cording to the announcer, nine of the at- 
tacking planes had been shot down. 

The White House and the War Depart- 
ment, uncertain of the outcome of the mis- 
sion, remained silent. Members of Congress 
wondered whether a raid on Tokyo had 
even taken place. At first, Washington sim- 
ply said that “American planes might have 
participated in an attack upon the Jap- 
anese capital.” 

On April 21, Arnold received a message 
from Doolittle, somewhere in the depths of 
China: “MISSION TO BOMB TOKYO HAS BEEN 
ACCOMPLISHED. ON ENTERING CHINA WE 
RAN INTO BAD WEATHER AND IT IS FEARED 
THAT ALL PLANES CRASHED. UP TO THE PRE- 
SENT FIVE FLIERS* ARE SAFE." 

An anxious Arnold was soon to learn 


*Doolittle had written “five crews”; in translation 
into Chinese it became “five fliers.” 


that most fliers were alive and accounted 
for—but, ominously, that a few had been 
captured. 

Roosevelt had been at his residence in 
Hyde Park, New York, when informed of 
the raid. The president realized he had to 
keep secret the Hornet’s role in the mission. 
He asked adviser Samuel Rosenman what 
he might say if reporters wanted to know 
where the bombers came from. Rosenman 
reminded him about Lost Horizon, James 
Hilton’s fantasy novel. The book was set in 
a remote and mysterious Himalayan valley 
called “Shangri-La.” FDR took the cue. 

At his press conference on April 21, Roo- 
sevelt affirmed that U.S. planes indeed had 
bombed Japan. A reporter asked him the 
name of the base used by the bombers. With a 
cryptic smile, he answered: “They came from 
our new secret base at Shangri-La.” 


Doolittle and some of the Raiders were or- 
dered back to the United States; others re- 
mained in the China-Burma-India theater. 
America was more than proud of the fliers. 
Doolittle was promoted to the rank of 
brigadier general. 

On May 19, Generals Marshall and 
Arnold picked up Doolittle in a staff car in 
Washington, D.C. They told him they were 
going to the White House. 

“Well,” said Doolittle, “if you were to tell 
me what this is all about, I’m sure I could 
comport myself better.” 

Marshall and Arnold glanced at one an- 
other. Then Marshall explained that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt was going to present Doo- 
little with the Medal of Honor. 

“Well, I don’t think I earned the Medal of 
Honor,” said Doolittle, frowning. “The med- 
al was given when one chap lost his life 
saving somebody else’s life. So I don’t think 
I earned it.” 

“I think you earned it," responded Mar- 
shall sternly.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Doolittle. 

FDR pinned the medal on Doolittle that 
afternoon. A month later, General Arnold 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross to 
a score of Raiders who had returned to the 
United States. 


Enraged Japanese military leaders took 
out their wrath for the raid on the people of 
East China. More than six hundred air 
raids on towns and villages signaled the 
start of the retribution. 

The Japanese made it a point to burn to 
the ground those villages through which 
the airmen had passed. “They killed my 
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One American flier perished 
while attempting to parachute 
from his B-25; two others died 
from injuries after their plane 

crash-landed. Eight fliers— 
crewmen from the “Green 
Hornet” and “Bat Out of 
Hell”—were taken prisoner 
by the Japanese. Photographs 
opposite show crew members 
of the “Bat Out of Hell” 
following their capture. 

After months of torture and 
maltreatment, Sergeant 
Harold Spatz (bottom) and 
two other airmen were 
executed. Lieutenant Robert 
Hite (top) and three others 
survived forty months of 
captivity; one of their 
companions died in prison. 


three sons,” related one aged Chinese man. 
“They killed my wife. They drowned my 
grandchildren in the well.” Catching a vil- 
lager who had sheltered an American pilot, 
Japanese soldiers wrapped him in a 
kerosene-soaked blanket, then forced his 
wife to set it afire. Others machine-gunned 
the fishermen who had assisted Dean 
Hallmark’s crew. 

One hundred thousand Japanese troops 
shot, bayoneted, raped, drowned, and be- 
headed Chinese civilians and soldiers in 
numbers estimated in the tens of thou- 
sands. It was their way of warning the 
Chinese against helping American fliers in 
the future. 


Compared to the havoc wreaked at Pearl 
Harbor four and a half months earlier—or to 
what American B-29s would unleash over 
Japanese cities three years later—the dam- 
age inflicted by the Tokyo Raid was rather 
light. Japanese authorities reported fifty per- 
sons killed, two hundred and fifty wounded, 
and ninety buildings destroyed—among 
them gas tanks, warehouses, and factories. 

The true pain had been psychological—a 
shattering blow to Japanese pride. Japan’s 
army and navy had failed to shield the 
homeland. Even more unforgivingly, they 
had not been able to safeguard the emperor. 

In a strategic sense, the raid put the ini- 
tiative of the Pacific War into the hands of 
the Americans. The attack showed that the 
Japanese could not limit the scope of the 
war they had started. 

To the chagrin of the Japanese warmak- 
ers, the raid made it clear that Americans 
would not only fight but that they would 
fight in their own way and in places of their 
choosing. The Doolittle Raiders were pre- 
cursors of hundreds of thousands of 
American soldiers, sailors, Marines, and 
airmen who would ultimately achieve vic- 
tory in the Pacific. 


The epilogue to the Tokyo Raid was bitter. 
The Japanese held Barr, DeShazer, Farrow, 
Hallmark, Hite, Meder, Nielsen, and Spatz. 
They would make them pay, man by man. 

The captors moved the survivors of “The 
Green Hornet” and “Bat Out of Hell” to 
Tokyo. There, handcuffed and leg-cuffed, 
the fliers were placed in the hands of 
Kempei Tai, the Japanese Army’s military 
police, who knew how to make a man won- 
der whether life was worth living. 

The interrogators struck the prisoners. 
They shouted the same questions at them 
again and again: “Where do you come 


from?” “Are you Army soldiers?” “Why were 
you in China?” 

“I would give name, rank, and serial 
number,” recalls Nielsen. “They would hit 
me. I would say, ‘Lieutenant Chase J. - 
Nielsen, 0-419938. They would hit me.” 

The Japanese interrogators stretched 
Hallmark on a rack. They put bamboo poles 
behind Hite’s knees, forced him to squat, 
and then jumped up and down on his 
thighs. They suspended Nielsen by hand- 
cuffs from a peg on a wall, so that his toes 
barely touched the floor. 

The captors bound wet towels over the 
mouths and noses of the eight fliers, nearly 
suffocating them. They placed pencils be- 
tween their fingers, then crushed their fin- 
gers together. The soldiers stretched the 
men out on the floor, forced them to swal- 
low water, then jumped on their stomachs. 
As many as five guards worked over each 
prisoner at a time. 

The torture continued for more than three 
weeks. Resisting, the fliers told the inter- 
rogators their planes had come from a 
Pacific island. From China. From the Aleu- 
tian Islands. “I was blindfolded,” recalls 
DeShazer. “They hit me. They asked, ‘How 
do you pronounce the letters H-O-R-N-B-T? 
‘Who is Doolittle?’ How long is the deck of 
an aircraft carrier? They hit me again.” 

Then, one day the soldiers brought in 
maps and charts obtained from the wreck- 
age of a B-25. They had tortured the men in 
order to corroborate what they had known 
all along: the B-25s had taken off from the 
USS Hornet. 


Bloodied and bowed, the prisoners at last 
told of the raid. On May 22, the fliers were 
given documents written in Japanese. These 
were confessions of war crimes against civil- 
ians. Each man was seated at a table and 
told to sign—or be executed on the spot. 
Incapable of further resistance, the prison- 
ers signed the false confessions. 

On June 19, 1942 the battered Am- 
ericans were transferred to a prison in 
Shanghai. “We were bitten by bugs, rats, 
and lice,” remembers Hite. “Our faces and 
hands swelled from the bites. The toilet fa- 
cility was a bucket.” 

Urine and excrement covered much of 
the floor. Hallmark lay in a corner, stricken 
by dysentery. His fellow prisoners dragged 
him to the bucket as often as every fifteen 
minutes. After a time, they became too 
weak to help him. 

The men had not washed, shaved, or 
changed clothes since their last day aboard 
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the Hornet. They were forced to sit cross- 
legged. If a guard saw a prisoner shift posi- 
tion, he poked him with a pole. 

On August 28, the Americans were 
taken into a.small courtroom, where they 
underwent a mock trial before five Jap- 
anese officers. Hallmark lay on a stretcher. 
Barr was too weak to stand. 

The “trial” lasted twenty minutes. The 
judge read the verdict. The prisoners asked 
him what their sentences were. The inter- 
preter would not tell them. Unknown to the 
fliers, all had been condemned to death. 

On October 14, Hallmark, Farrow, and 
Spatz were taken into a room, one by one, 
and told that they were to be executed the 
next day. The officer said they could write 
letters to their families. 

Twenty-three-year-old Bill Farrow wrote, 
in part, to his mother in Darlington, South 
Carolina: “Just remember that God will 
make everything right and that I will see 
you again in the hereafter.” 

To his father and mother in Robert Lee, 
Texas, Dean Hallmark said: “Try to stand up 
under this and pray. I don’t know how to end 
this letter except by sending you all my love.” 

Twenty-one-year-old Harold Spatz wrote 
to his father in Lebo, Kansas: “I want you 
to know that I died fighting like a soldier. 
My clothes are all I have of any value. I 
give them to you. And Dad, I want you to 
know I love you. May God bless you.” 

After the war the letters were found in 
Japanese military files. The prison officials 
had never sent them. 


On October 15, 1942, a black limousine en- 
tered the First Cemetery grounds outside 
of Shanghai. Farrow, Hallmark, and Spatz 
were brought out. Prison guards marched 
the men to three small wooden crosses situ- 
ated twenty feet apart. 

The three Americans were made to kneel 
with their backs against the crosses. 
Guards removed the handcuffs and tied the 
prisoners’ wrists to the cross-pieces. They 
wrapped the upper portions of the men’s 
faces with white cloth, marking black “X”s 
just above the noses. 

A six-man firing squad took positions 
twenty feet in front of the Americans. At 
the count, they pulled the triggers. There 
was no need to fire a second time. 


The next day, the five other Americans— 
DeShazer, Hite, Meder, Nielsen, and Barr— 
were led into the courtroom. The presiding 
officer read a long statement. They had been 
found guilty of bombing schools and hospi- 
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tals, and machine-gunning civilians, but the 
emperor had commuted their death sen- 
tences to life in prison. 

Four days after the execution of Farrow, 
Hallmark, and Spatz, Japanese English- 
language broadcasts reported that “cruel, 
inhuman, and beastlike American pilots” 
had been “severely punished.” The reports 
noted the names of the three men, but did 
not say what their punishment had been. 

Several months later, President Roosevelt 
learned what had happened to the captive 
American fliers. He wanted the American 
people to know, but at this stage of the war 
Japan held some seventeen thousand other 
Americans in the Pacific. Roosevelt felt 
great concern for them. As well, he expected 
that America would launch new air raids 
against Japan and worrried that more fliers 
might become prisoners. Through diplo- 
matic channels, he told the enemy leaders 
that the U.S. would not tolerate the mal- 
treatment of American prisoners. 


With the passing of the first anniversary of 
the Tokyo Raid, Roosevelt decided the time 
had arrived to tell Americans “the full 
fact—both the bright and the bitter.” 

On April 20, 1943, the War Department 
at last released a detailed communique on 
the raid. The next day the Washington Post 
headline read: “DETAILS OF TOKYO RAID 
TOLD: HORNET ‘SHANGRI-LA.” Across the 
front page was a photograph of Doolittle’s B- 
25 taking off from the aircraft carrier. The 
report explained that fifteen planes were 
wrecked in China or Chinese waters, with 
another forced down in Russia. “Of the 
eighty Army Air Force men taking part,” 
stated the Post, “five men were interned in 
Russia, eight are prisoners of Japan or are 
presumed to be, one was killed, two are 
missing, and the rest made their way safely 
into Chinese territory. Seven were injured in 
landing but survived.” 

The account warned the Japanese that 
“further attacks still lie ahead for their 
homeland.” 

Americans applauded the raid as a stun- 
ning success. But they soon learned the 
dark side. On April 22 Roosevelt, with a 
“feeling of deepest horror,” told the nation 
of the executions. Referring to them with 
such expressions as “barbarous,” “deprav- 
ity,” and “killing in cold blood,” he termed 
the Japanese “savages.” 

A wave of revulsion swept across the na- 
tion. Secretary of State Cordell Hull reso- 
lutely declared that the United States 
would never settle for less than the “uncon- 


ditional surrender” of Japan. There would 
be no negotiation with a country that exe- 
cuted prisoners of war. 

Radio Tokyo retorted that any American 
fliers who dared attack Japan in the future 
would be on a “one-way mission to hell.” 


The five men still in Japanese hands could 
attest to such “hell.” While the world 
learned of the executions, they were blind- 
folded, handcuffed, and moved to a prison 
near Nanking, 175 miles west of Shanghai. 

Solitary confinement. A slit-window 
seven feet above the floor. A slit at eye level 
in the cell door, through which a guard 
could peer. A slit in the bottom, through 
which rotting food was shoved. 

The captors told their captives that Jap- 
an was winning the war. The fliers would 
die in a Japanese prison. .If, somehow, 
America won the war, they were to be be- 
headed. 

The prisoners drifted into dream-states. 
They invented mind games. Nielsen “built” 
a house in his mind, brick by brick. Hite 
worked out plans for a farm. DeShazer 
wrote poems on an imaginary blackboard. 

Wracked by dysentery, Meder grew 
weaker. Then he contracted beriberi. Dur- 
ing a rare exercise period, Meder asked 
Nielsen to pray for him. 

On December 1, 1943 four of the five 
prisoners heard hammering. The next day, 
one at a time, they were escorted into 
Meder’s cell. His body lay in a wooden cof- 
fin. A Bible was on the lid. 

Amid the encircling gloom of their cells, 
the men tried to find inner light. Hite 
asked the chief guard for a Bible. “Each of 
us,” he recalls, “read through the King 
James version. It was passed from one cell 
to the other. It kept our spirits alive.” 

Their cells were as ovens in summer, icy 
chambers in winter. Guards singled out 
Barr for vicious treatment. He was far taller 
than his captors and had bright red hair. In 
one horrifying episode, they forced him into 
a straight-jacket, laced his arms behind his 
back, and thrust him face-down in snow for 
an hour. Barr screamed again and again. 

Hite had fallen away to fewer than 
ninety pounds. He remembers: “I found my 
strength by calling on my Lord. Whosoever 
called upon the Lord, would be saved.” 

Nielsen thought about killing himself. 
But he made up his mind that if he did so 
he would first get hold of a guard’s sword 
and make at least one captor die. “Faith 
kept me alive,” Nielsen declares. “Faith in 
my nation. My religion. My Creator.” 


Each April 18 
on the 


7 


anniversary of 


the Tokyo 


Raid, as many 


survivors as 
can do so 
gather to 
reminisce— 
and to mark 
the memories 


- of fellow 


Raiders no 
longer living. 
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pending disaster. 
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DeShazer became weak from dysentery. 
More than seventy boils covered his body. 
He would get on his knees, face the cell 
door, and repeat passages from the Bible. 

From out of the depths, DeShazer 
searched for God. “The way the Japanese 
treated me,” he reflects, “I had to turn to 
Christ. No matter what they did to me, I 
prayed. I prayed for the strength to live. 
And I prayed for the strength, somehow, to 
find forgiveness for what they were doing 
to me.”* 


One season became another. By the sum- 
mer of 1945, the prisoners seemed but 
shadows. One morning in August 1945, 
DeShazer experienced something like a vi- 
sion. An interior voice urged him to pray, 
all that day, for an end to the war. And he 
did so, from seven that morning until two 
in the afternoon. 

The date was August 9, the day on which 
an atomic bomb fell on Nagasaki. The next 
day, unknown to the prisoners, Japan sur- 
rendered. A few days later guards escorted 
Barr, DeShazer, Hite, and Nielsen out of 
their cells. “The war is over,” a prison offi- 
cial told them. Nielsen wept. 

The Japanese gave back to the men the 
uniforms they had been wearing, forty 
months earlier, when they had taken off 
from the Hornet. On August 20, U.S. Army 
paratroopers came to their rescue. The last 
of the Doolittle Raiders headed home. 


For these last, as for all of the Raiders, 
there would be cause for remembrance. 


*After World War II, DeShazer became a mis- 
sionary. For three decades he strove to bring the 
beliefs of Christianity to Japan and China. In a 
curious twist of fate, he was instrumental in the 
conversion of Mitsuo Fuchida, the Japanese flier 
who had led the air attack on Pearl Harbor and 
who later became a Christian minister. 


During World War II, many of the other 
fliers went on to combat duty in Europe, 
North Africa, Asia, and the South Pacific. 
Some were killed, others wounded. At 
war’s end sixty-one remained of the origi- 
nal eighty men. 

The Raiders would never forget the expe- 
rience they had shared. Each April 18, on 
the anniversary of the Tokyo Raid, as many 
survivors as can do so gather to remi- 
nisce—and to mark the memories of fellow 
Raiders no longer living. 

A set of eighty silver goblets, each one in- 
scribed with a Raider’s name, is kept on 
display at the U.S. Air Force Academy in 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. The set is 
flown to each reunion. There, in a private 
ceremony, the survivors raise their cups in 
a toast to Raiders departed. The cups of 
those men who died since the previous get- 
together are turned upside down. As of last 
year’s meeting, forty-four goblets still re- 
mained upright. 

This April, the Doolittle Raiders will as- 
semble in Columbia, South Carolina. Doo- 
little himself is now of such advanced years 
that he will be unable to attend. He will, of 
course, be with his comrades in spirit. 

The Raiders intend to continue meeting 
annually for as long as their dwindling 
numbers remain. The last two survivors 
will open a special bottle of brandy, already 
set aside for the occasion, and drink a final 
toast—to “the last man.” The brandy is 
Cognac, vintage 1896, the year of Jimmy 
Doolittle’s birth. When the last man is 
gone, his goblet, too, will be reversed. 

Like the B-25 bombers they once flew, 
these courageous men will have made wor- 
thy passage. x 


New York writer Edward Oxford is a frequent 
contributor to this publication. 


COURTESY OF THE U.S. AIR FORCE ACADEMY, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


Meeting annually on the 
April 18 anniversary of the 
Tokyo Raid, surviving 
members solemnly toast their 
departed comrades using this 
set of eighty silver goblets, 
presented to the group by the 
City of Tucson, Arizona. 

At each reunion the goblets of 
those who passed away 
during the previous year are 
symbolically reversed. 
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GHOST FROM THE DEPTHS continued from page 49 


keep her Down.” Thus distracted, and 
working in darkness, the crew could 
easily have allowed the craft to drift 
out of the intended scuttling area and 
into deeper water. 


What the archaeological group found 
in 1990 was a virtually intact vessel 
sitting almost perfectly upright, as if 
in suspended animation, in forty- 
eight-degree water. The stones placed 
inside the radeau in 1758 had shifted 
to the port side of the hull (probably, 
as indicated in Sweat’s diary, during 
the scuttling process), leaving the floor 
of the now-unballasted starboard side 
poised several inches above the lake 
bottom. One of the gunport lids on the 
port side has fallen to the silty floor of 
the lake, probably knocked loose by 
the shifting ballast. 

The dimensions of the wreck—fifty- 
two feet in length and twenty feet 
wide—are virtually identical to the 
measurements cited in the Cobb and 
Champion journals. The twenty-six 
sweep ports found in the vessel coin- 
cide with Cobb’s description, while the 

‘configurations drawn by Champion 
and Rea parallel the outline of the 
radeau. 

The archaeological survey of the 
Land Tortoise revealed a number of 
other features that had not been dis- 
closed in the wartime journals. The 
seven gunports, three on the star- 
board side and four on the port side, 
were positioned asymmetrically to 
avoid interference between the oppos- 
ing guns and their crews. One gun- 
port in the bow and another in the 
stern allowed fire to be aimed in all 
directions. Sweep ports on six sections 
of the Land Tortoise permitted com- 
plete maneuverability of the vessel, 
while two mast steps found in the hull 
floor indicated that the ship was in- 
tended for sail on the open lake. 

The upper structure covers almost 
half of the radeau’s twenty-foot width, 
leaving only a ten-foot ten-inch open- 
ing in the middle of the vessel, which 
Colonel Champion described as a 
“streak.” The upper-bow sections have 
a view hole on each side that would 
have allowed an observer to scrutinize 
a military engagement or the forward 
progress of the radeau without rais- 


ing his head above the structure. 

Examination of the wreck provided 
further evidence that the Land Tor- 
toise had never been raised: the ab- 
sence of such features as eyebolts for 
breeching ropes, which were essential 
for controlling the recoil of the can- 
non, showed that she had never been 
completely fitted out. 


Although no definitive answer has yet 
been found on how to preserve and 
protect the Land Tortoise for future 
generations, all concerned parties 
agree that the completely intact 
radeau is a major historical treasure. 
Philip Lord, senior archaeologist for 
the New York State Museum, sug- 
gests that the find is “certainly one of 
the most significant [maritime] arti- 
facts that has been discovered.” The 
1776 gunboat Philadelphia, raised 
from Lake Champlain following her 
discovery in 1935 and now on display 
at the Smithsonian Institution’s Mu- 
seum of History and Technology in 
Washington, D.C. was long considered 
the oldest intact American warship. 
The Land Tortoise predates the 
Philadelphia by nearly two decades. 

Some obvious possibilities for pre- 
serving this historic nautical artifact 
include raising and restoring it for 
museum gallery display, as was done 
with the Philadelphia; raising the 
radeau from the lake bed but main- 
taining it in its present submerged 
state in a large aquarium-like tank; 
or leaving the wreck in place and des- 
ignating it an underwater historic 
preserve. Although raising the wreck 
would cost several million dollars, 
such an undertaking could provide 
the opportunity for a showcase study 
of state-of-the-art preservation tech- 
niques that were unavailable when 
the Philadelphia was raised more 
than a half-century ago. 

The most immediate concern to 
maritime archaeologists, however, is 
protecting the Land Tortoise from 
vandalism while she remains on the 
lake bed. Lake George is a major 
tourist area that, with its relatively 
clear waters and historic past, at- 
tracts thousands of divers each year. 
The fate that befell most of a group of 
fourteen French and Indian War 


bateaux found in the lake in 1960 il- 
lustrates the problem. Three of the 
bateaux were eventually raised and 
preserved. The best one, measuring 
thirty-four feet in length, has been 
prominently displayed in the Adi- 
rondack Museum at Blue Mountain 
Lake. 

Unfortunately, the bateaux left on 
the lake bottom did not fare so well. 
Although a 1958 New York law pro- 
hibits disturbing any archaeological 
site, vandals have systematically 
stripped most of the craft of every- 
thing but their bottom planks. In 
1988, team member Terry Crandall, 
who had worked for the Adirondack 
Museum in the 1960s bateaux docu- 
mentation, led the research group to 
what had once been a largely intact 
bateaux cluster. By then the site 
looked as if a bomb had exploded. 
Even the bottom planking of the ves- 
sels had been pulled apart by divers in 
their search for souvenirs. 

For now, therefore, the location of 
the Land Tortoise remains a closely- 
guarded secret while the research 
team continues its archaeological 
work and officials ponder a long-term 
course of action. 

During 1991, working with a state 
permit and under the direction of ar- 
chaeologists Robert Cembrola and D. 
K. Abbass, the research team’s divers 
measured all of the frames, planks, 
and stanchions on the vessel, includ- 
ing their exact locations and spacing. 
Ironically, a warship built with only 
hand labor in less than two months is 
being painstakingly documented dur- 
ing a period of years with some of the 
most sophisticated twentieth-century 
technology available, including side- 
scanning sonar, deep-diving appara- 
tus, sophisticated cameras, and even 
an underwater robot. Thus, after 
being lost for more than two cen- 
turies, this remarkable artifact is pro- 
viding significant new insights into 
the nautical history of colonial 
America. x 


Russell Bellico, professor of economic his- 
tory and coordinator of economics at 
Westfield State College in Massachusetts, 
is the author of numerous articles on mar- 
itime history. 
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ALASKA’S NEW DEAL COLONISTS urinu fon pages? 


satisfied colonists sent to Washington, 
D.C. in late June. 

Settlers grumbled about the sky- 
high prices charged in the colony's 
commissary—eggs forty cents a doz- 
en, milk twenty-six cents a quart, 
potatoes three dollars a bushel—high 
prices during the Depression. A pad of 
paper, normally ten cents, cost a quar- 
ter. Still, everyone was well-fed and 
well-clothed. 

The frontier life was especially 
hard for the women—torn from their 
extended families, living in tents, 
doing farm work and chores without 
modern conveniences. Many became 
homesick—and all eagerly awaited 
the mail that arrived three times a 
month. A transient worker returning 
to Seattle reported that “three women 
colonists begged me to give them my 
identification, so that they could clip 
their hair, put on men’s clothes and 
get back to the states.” 


In response to colonists’ complaints, 
federal investigator Eugene Carr was 


called in to take charge. Commissary 
prices were scaled down and the com- 
missary manager was discharged in 
disgrace. Carr made completion of the 
settlers’ houses and community cen- 
ter his top priority; the colonists had 
to be under cover before winter de- 
scended. 

Despite efforts to improve condi- 
tions, by early July nine families had 
asked to be returned to the “outside.” 
They were taken as far as Seattle 
after signing notes for their commis- 
sary bills and railroad fares to 
Seward. By August, fifteen percent of 
the colonists—about thirty families— 
had given up. 

Many of those chosen for the pro- 
ject, it turned out, lacked the farming 
skills required or were not deter- 
mined enough to handle the unremit- 
ting labor involved in carving out a 
new life in the wilderness. By the end 
of the first year, a combination of dis- 
couragement, tragedy, and poor gov- 
ernment management whittled the 
colony down to 140 families. Nineteen 


additional families abandoned the 
colony the second year, and sixteen 
more the third. By 1938, only 105 of 
the original families remained. But as 
people left, others, selected more care- 
fully from the fifteen hundred appli- 
cations on file, replaced them. 


As the colonists settled in, other defi- 
ciencies in the experiment became ap- 
parent. The soil quality varied consid- 
erably in different parts of the valley, 
leaving some farmers at a disadvan- 
tage. The forty-acre plots ultimately 
proved too small to be commercially 
viable. Perhaps most significantly, the 
farmers experienced problems in sell- 
ing their products: Matanuska’s mar- 
ket was limited mainly to the five- 
hundred-mile strip along the Alaska 
Railroad from Seward through An- 
chorage to Fairbanks—and even there 
the producers faced stiff competition 
from lower-priced goods shipped in 
from the states. Not until the World 
War II era, when newly built military 
bases near Anchorage provided an ex- 
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panded market, did the farmers begin 
to enjoy some prosperity. 

During the first five or six years, un- 
relenting media scrutiny accompanied 
the affairs of the Matanuska Colony. 
Criticism and hindsight abounded. 
Many settlers harbored hard feelings 
and bitterness against the government 
for years, convinced that continuing fed- 
eral supervision and financial support 
(which extended through the 1950s) was 
doing more to harm them than to help 
them. And the experiment turned out to 
be far more expensive than originally 
anticipated; eventually the government 
spent in excess of $5 million--more than 
on any other resettlement project. 

As some original colonists drifted 
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away and were replaced by more 
hardy settlers, the colony slowly sta- 
bilized, eventually settling down to 
about 170 families. An electric associ- 
ation, civic organization, and im- 
provements in the school system 
added to its second-decade success. 
By 1950, the colony had grown to 
about two thousand people cultivat- 
ing nearly nine thousand acres. In ad- 
dition to dairying, farmers raised beef 
cattle, pigs, sheep, and vegetable 
crops for sale on the Alaskan market. 

In retrospect, the Matanuska Val- 
ley Relief Colony came to be viewed, 
at best, as a qualified success. People 
remembered mainly that the effort 
had helped to populate and develop 
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Alaska. The unique experiment was 
eventually regarded as a project that 
had been botched by bureaucratic 
planners—but then rescued by the 
hardiest of the original colonists, by 
additional settlers who were experi- 
enced farmers, and through the help 
of pioneer-spirited Alaskans. * 


Annie Alpert is a systems analyst and free- 
lance writer in Cranford, New Jersey. Her 
mother (Phyllis Emberg) and grandpar- 
ents were among the original Matanuska 
Valley colonists. 


Recommended additional reading: The 
Frontier in Alaska and the Matanuska 
Colony by Orlando W. Miller (Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1975). 
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Now, available exclusively through The National Historical Society... 


THE MODERN CARPENTER JOINER 
AND CABINET-MAKER 


You can learn the time-honored ways of craftsmen, satisfy 
your historical curiosity, or restore an antique or an entire home 
with pride and craftsmanship that will endure the test of time. 
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preserve the old-hand ways of woodworking. With an architect's attention to 
detail and practicality, he recorded the plans, styles, materials, tools and 
techniques of every type of woodcraft imaginable. And produced the only 
woodworking compendium of its kind. 


But through the decades, his masterpiece was lost. 


Finally, thanks to The National Historical Society, you can own this rare 
collection. Sutcliffe's original masterpiece is reproduced word for word in this 
authentic, 9" x 12" series. 


Just imagine this fine collection in your home. Whether you're a 
carpenter, contractor, architect, designer, historian, homeowner, or 
woodcrafting enthusiast, you'll discover an unparalleled wealth of 
woodworking knowledge. 


Richly illustrated with hundreds of turn-of-the- 
century line drawings and photographs, this 
handsome collector’s series explores architectural 
styles, tools and machinery, drawing and drawing 
instruments, wood-turning, cabinet making and much 
more. 


Each volume is prefaced by Roy Underhill, 
Master Housewright at Colonial Williamsburg, and 
host of the PBS series The Woodwright’s Shop. “Here 
are designs old enough,” says Underhill, “that they are 
new once again.” 


Let us send you your first volume, Legacy of Wood 
& Woodworking, to examine risk-free. We're sure 
you'll marvel at the wealth of ideas rediscovered in 
this outstanding series... and treasure the rare 
masterpiece for years to come. 
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